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THE REVOLT AGAINST LOGICAL ATOMISM—II 


V 


The silence that now virtually blankets Russell’s name at Oxford, the 
failure or unwillingness to do justice to his epochal work shocks me pro- 
foundly. One wonders whether the somewhat frenzied revival of Frege is 
not merely the other side of the same coin.”® Urmson’s account is an honour- 
able exception. Some of the criticisms he directs explicitly against Russell 
I met implicitly in what went before. Presently I shall attend to what he 
says and doesn’t say about the very peculiar use Russell makes of definite 
descriptions. First, though, I shall examine two broader issues ; the nature 
of basic propositions and the problems of reconstruction. Russell thought 
and wrote about them as much as anyone; yet they are not specifically 
Russellian. On both of these issues the classical analysts ran into difficulties 
they could not conquer. On this I agree with Urmson. He also argues that 
the difficulties are unconquerable. I disagree. To show cause I shall there- 
fore in each case first state the problem and indicate its solution and only 
then turn to what the classical analysts and Urmson say about it. 

‘Basic proposition’ was used philosophically. Thus it must be expli- 
cated. I explicate it to mean atomic sentence of L. The phrase, we see, is 
expendable. If I use it at all, it is only for the sake of continuity. ‘ Basic’ 
provides the cue for what is involved. The classical analysts set themselves 
the task of “‘ proving ” that veridical basic propositions possess a peculiar 
and peculiarly excellent kind of “certainty”. This was their mistake. 

*This is not to deny Frege’s historical significance, his ingenuity, and his occasional 
profundity. To do that would be foolish indeed. Incidentally, Frege was studied closely 
in Vienna a generation ago ; quite properly so, since there was then much more to be 


ne from him than now. For analysis of one of his less felicitous ideas, see ‘‘ Pro- 
positional Functions ’’, to appear in Analysis. 
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The task is not to prove anything, but rather to explicate one of the several® 
philosophical uses of ‘ certain’. This can indeed be done by means of the 
atomic sentences of L. The explication has two parts. (a) No atomic sentence 
follows deductively from any other. (b) The constituents of an atomic 
state of affairs, if they are presented to us at all, are wholly presented in 
an act of direct acquaintance. The strictness of the construction put on P 
secures the adequacy of the explication. This is one of the several reasons 
why P must be so strictly construed. It is also one of the motives for the 
classical analysts’ (unreconstructed) phenomenalism.*® Urmson diagnoses 
this motive correctly. I would add that even though explication of the 
philosophical uses of ‘ certain ’ is part of the task, the quest for some superior 
sort of certainty, which is so prominent in our tradition, did and still does 
more harm than good. But this is not to say that one cannot avoid the 
errors caused by the preoccupation with “ certainty” without going to 
the extreme of rejecting P. 

The troubles the classical analysts ran into with basic propositions 
have a common root in their implicit nominalism. More specifically, their 
troubles can all be traced to three themes. 1. They worried about the ‘‘ com- 
municability ” of basic propositions. 2. One attempt to secure “ certainty ” 
succeeded only too well by seeming to make these propositions into “ taut- 
ologies ’. 3. Another attempt led to “‘ doubt ” about their certainty. 

Ad 1. The language in which we communicate with each other consists 
(in the spoken case) of physical noises emitted by physical objects, i.e. our 
bodies, in the direction of other such objects, i.e. the bodies of those whom 
we address. Thus, even if L were what it is not,*! namely (the skeleton of) 
the inner monologue, it could not conceivably be the language in which we 
communicate with each other. About this latter language we can “ speak ” 
in L, but only after reconstructing in L (see below) the world of physical 
objects and events, including behaviouristic psychology. Once this is under- 
stood, tne worry about the ‘‘ communicability ” of any sentence of L van- 
ishes. The classical analysts did not understand this. Had they been con- 
sistent phenomenalists, they would therefore have worried about the com- 
municability of all sentences of L. What then, one must ask, is the special 
feature of atomic sentences that caused them to worry just about these 
sentences? The answer is not difficult. Every atomic sentence contains 
at least one particular. The classical analysts thought that particulars 
were the only “ mere labels’. The idea of a label leads to that of pointing. 
Naturally one cannot point at phenomenal things for the benefit of others. 


**In another philosophical use, certain is what is analytic. There are still others. 
Notice also that if certainty were a character of states of affairs rather than of acts, 
‘ certain ’ would be a (nonlogical) pseudopredicate. This, however, is a finer point which 
I can safely neglect for my present purpose. 

*°This, as so much else, comes to a head in Russell’s Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, 
which appeared shortly after the close of the period Urmson covers in detail. Such 
generalities as ‘ nothing is both blue and red ’ are neither atomic sentences nor deducible 
from such. In the Inquiry Russell wonders whether one who claims to know that this 
sentence is true is still an * empiricist’. Thus he identifies empiricism with some sort 
of scepticism, which is one of the two silliest of all philosophies. (The other is 
materialism.) 
*"ISee fn. 4. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST LOGICAL ATOMISM—II 3 


So one cannot “ communicate ” about “ particulars”. I explained before 
the connections between nominalism on the one hand and, on the other, 
the error that only particulars are mere labels combined with an unresolved 
distrust of all mere labels. Ad 2. Assume that one who shares the illusion 
that ‘a’ is and ‘f, ’ is not a mere label starts from ‘ f,(a) ’. Since he distrusts 
mere labels, he somehow suppresses the particular. The remaining predicate 
is of course no longer a sentence referring to a state of affairs but a mere 
label naming a character. Our friend, however, not too alert to any of these 
distinctions, thinks that he is still dealing with the sentence from which 
he started. The error leads to another. He now thinks of that sentence 
itself as merely a label attached to a state of affairs. This is absurd ; states 
of affairs have no names. Again, our friend is not aware of the absurdity. 
Nor does he grasp firmly that whether or not a sentence is a tautology 
depends on its syntactical structure and on nothing else. But he remembers 
that in attaching a label one cannot possibly go wrong. So he “ concludes ” 
that what he still mistakes for the sentence from which he started cannot 
possibly be false and is therefore a “ tautology”’. Ad 3. This theme is the 
converse of the second. Those who followed it accepted particulars as 
mere labels but felt that predicates were more than just that. Thus they 
were led to believe that an atomic sentence refers to something more than 
could ever be wholly presented in an act of direct acquaintance. This belief 
caused them, quite understandably, to question the “ certainty ” of basic 
propositions. Failure to recognize that some characters are wholly presented 
to us is of course a major source of nominalism. 

These are the three themes. The classical analysts all made either one 
or several of the mistakes connected with them. Urmson very astutely 
senses the importance of the themes. He does not see how one can decline 
these gambits and thereby avoid the mistakes. So he argues that the diffi- 
culties the classical analysts could not conquer are unconquerable. 

Reconstruction is what Carnap called Aufbau.*? Consider physical ob 
jects, say, chairs. No physical object is ever wholly presented to us in 
an act of direct acquaintance. It follows that in an L such as the classical 
analysts’ (or mine) nonlogical primitives cannot serve as the names of 
physical objects. The task of reconstruction is to design in L the definitions 
of terms that can so serve. Since Urmson falters on this occasion, let me 
recall that all reconstruction is schematic or, as one says, in principle only. 
Anything else exceeds our strength. For all philosophical purposes, though 
i.e., for the explication and solution of all philosophical problems, the schema 
suffices. A reconstructionist might even turn the tables on certain of his 
critics by adducing, correctly I think, the very impossibility of reconstruction 
in detail as a partial explication of what they mean when, speaking philo- 
sophically, they insist that ‘“‘ a real chair is more than a collection of sensa ”’. 
Be that as it may, even schematic reconstruction has more philosophically 
relevant features than I could possibly touch on in this study. Some of 
these features the classical analysts did not understand. Or they did not 


, “This use of ‘ reconstruct’ and its derivations is of course different from that in 
® reconstructed philosophical proposition ’, 
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understand them very well. Thus they ran into problems they could not 
solve. Urmson thinks these problems are insoluble. My best plan, therefore, 
is to select the features connected with these problems. It will save bulk 
if I stick to chairs and write ‘ch’ for the definiendum whose definiens the 
reconstruction must provide. 

First I shall introduce a few symbols (A) ; then attend to their interpre- 
tation (B); then propose a schematic definition of ‘ch’ (C); then explore 
what can be learned from it (D). The schema (C) does not make explicit 
all the features that can, and for certain purposes must, be made explicit. 
Thus it is most schematic indeed. Yet, what can be learned from it will 
suffice to conquer the difficulties Urmson thinks are unconquerable. This 
must of course be shown. If I can show it, then I shall also have shown, in 
an instance, why reconstruction in principle suffices. And this is the sort 
of thing that can only be shown by exhibiting instances. 


(A) Write ‘a’ and ‘(Hz)’ as abbreviations for ‘a,, a,,....a,’ and 
* (qx, Lg, . . . . %)’ respectively. Similarly, let ‘y’ and ‘ { y} ’ stand for 
a series of m variables all different from 2,, x, ....2, though not neces- 


sarily all of type zero and for a prefix binding all these variables but con- 
sisting of both kinds of operators, respectively. Let ‘chp’ and ‘chl’ be 
molecular predicate expressions such that ‘ chp(a)’ and ‘ {y}ehl(a, y)’ are 


(closed) sentences. It follows that ‘ (Azx)[chp(x)- { y} chi(x, y)]’ is also a (closed) 
sentence. (B) Let ‘ chp(a)’ be the sentence referring to what is called the 
sensory core of a (schematic) chair percept. Let ‘ {y} chi(a,y) ’ be a generality 
stating (schematically) what other individuals there are and the relations 
in which they must stand to each other and to a@,,a,. . . .a@, if what ‘ chp(a)’ 
refers to is (the sensory core of) a veridical chair percept.** (C) define 

* ch(x)’ as ‘ chp(x)- (y} chl(x,y) ’ 

(D) 1. If ‘ch’ transcribes in principle the English word “ chair ’’, then 
the transcriptions of “There are chairs”’ and “This is a chair” are 
‘ (Hx)ch(x) ’ and ‘ ch(a) ’, respectively. Notice, first, that ‘ch’ is a predicate, 
and, second, that L contains no terms, either primitive or defined, that refer 
to individual chairs. 2. ‘ ch(x)’ is essentially the conjunction of a molecular 
and a law statement. The latter manages to state what it does only because 
it contains predicates referring to spatial and temporal relations.** 3. The 
second conjunction term of ‘ ch(a)’ thus states, as it must, that there are 
individuals it does not mention which stand in certain relations among 
themselves and to certain others which it mentions. But there is no reason 
whatsoever why it should also contain (the schematic reconstruction of) 
the statement that there are individuals with which I or Jones or anybody 
else will be acquainted or would be acquainted if certain conditions, in 
turn to be schematically reconstructed, were fulfilled. 


o {y} > may contain predicate variables. If it does, it may not be possible to gather 
the operators into a prefix. This, however, is merely a technicality. For some details, 
see MLP7. 

**Rather detailed analyses, about as detailed as one can reasonably expect, have 
been given by Price and Ayer. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST LOGICAL ATOMISM—II 5 


Urmson rehearses quite a few of the usual objections. Two of them he 
thinks are unanswerable. He reminds us, first, that whether or not a physical 
object is ever perceived, or under certain conditions would be perceived, 
either by myself or by anybody else is wholly extraneous to its being what 
it is, namely a physical object, and that, therefore, a reconstruction is not 
even in principle adequate unless it does justice to this feature. Quite so. 
He adds that every “‘ phenomenalistic ’’ reconstruction must in this respect 
be inadequate. Let us see. Berkeley’s first crude sketch of the idea certainly 
was. Nor did the classical analysts know how to rid their reconstructions 
of the Berkeleyan flavour. As far as they are concerned Urmson therefore 
has a point. The reason why they did not know how to solve this problem 
is, once more, that, not having learned the lesson Moore tried to teach them, 
they did not know how to distinguish between there being something and 
this something being sensed or perceived by somebody. Thus they couldn’t 
get rid of Jones. That the problem is in fact soluble I have shown in D2 
and D3 above.* 

Urmson’s second major objection is more interesting. A chair, to put 
the matter with Berkeleyan crudeness, is a pattern exemplified by an in- 
finity of individuals. Urmson believes that even if this kind of infinity 
could in principle be controlled by the quantifiers in the second conjunction 
term, there is still another kind to which no reconstruction, either ‘‘ pheno- 
menalistic ’ or otherwise, could possibly do justice. For this argument 
the differences between English and Z make no difference ; so I shall write 
‘chair’ instead of ‘ch’. There is an infinite (more precisely, indefinite) 
number of true generalities in which ‘ chair’ occurs. Chairs do not talk. 
Chairs do not leave their places by themselves. And so on.** Now, so the 
argument begins, all these truths are part of the “ meaning” of ‘ chair ’. 
A reconstruction, it continues, is successful if and only if the term proposed 


- has by virtue of its definition the same “ meaning ”’ as the one it is to re- 


place. Hence, so the argument concludes, what I call the second conjunction 
term would have to state all these truths ; thus it would have to be of infinite 
length, which is impossible. The way to meet this argument is to challenge 
the philosophical relevance of this meaning of ‘ meaning’ and to claim, as 
I do, that its study may safely be left to psychological and historical linguists. 
Obviously, it is for ever open and growing, and therefore by its very nature 
not reconstructible. Historically, we recognize in it the “‘ meaning ” of the 
flower in the crannied wall. More soberly, what Urmson wants us to re- 
construct is the holistic meaning of the idealists. We have come upon 
Oxford’s second major structural similarity with Hegelianism. The other, 
we saw, is the rejection of P. More of all this presently. 


*5Urmson expressed the opinion that even if ‘ch’ could be adequately defined, it 
would be impossible to transcribe the sentence ‘‘ There is a chair in this room’’. Let 
‘rm(b)’ be the transcription of “ This is a room’”’. Since it is analogous to that of 
“This is a chair’, we may by hypothesis assume that it is adequate. Let ‘sp’ be a 
predicate of the first type stating certain spatial relations among its arguments. 
“rm(b).(qx) [ch(x).sp(x, b)]’ reconstructs in principle the sentence which Urmson claims 
it is in principle impossible to reconstruct. 

**Sentences stating that chairs are available for perception, either by myself or by 
Jones or by anybody else, are of course among these truths. 
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That much for the two major issues, basic propositions and reconstruc- 
tion, which, though Russell thought and wrote so much about them, are 
not specifically Russellian. I turn briefly to the third issue I mentioned at 
the beginning of this Section, Russell’s peculiar use of definite descriptions. 

Definite descriptions, Urmson points out, are among Russell’s favourite 
illustrations for what can be achieved by reconstruction. This is correct. 
Urmson believes that to be misleading. For two reasons this is also correct. 
First, definite descriptions are often employed in cases where what they 
refer to either could be labelled or is of a kind that could be labelled. Thus 
they are not good examples of what can be achieved by reconstruction. 
This reason Urmson sees. Second. Defined terms can without further ado 
be used like undefined ones. Without a familiar existential premiss one 
cannot so use definite descriptions. If one does, he gets into familiar troub- 
les.2? In this major respect definite descriptions are thus not on a par with 
definitions ; yet reconstruction proceeds by definition. This reason Urmson 
does not see. Since logic isn’t much studied at Oxford, that is perhaps not 
surprising. It is surprising, though, that while he spends a good deal of 
time pointing at the mote, he does not see the beam in Russell’s eye. So I 
shall, third, point at the beam. As every one knows and as I had occasion 
to mention, Russell throughout his career chafed against the (unrecon- 
structed) phenomenalism he did not know how to escape. One of the false 
leads he followed again and again he found in definite descriptions. The 
physical object, though it cannot be named, can be referred to by a definite 
description. Now there is indeed no reason why, say, ‘ch’ could not be 
replaced by a definite description.** This, however, is not what Russell 
meant. What he expected definite description to yield were substitutes for 
particulars naming individual physical objects. This makes no sense for 
two reasons. For one, physical objects are not the sort of things that could, 
in his Z and upon his construction of P, be named by particulars. For 
another, we saw (D1 above) that Z does not and need not contain any terms 
or expressions referring to individual physical objects. 


VI 


The classical analysts and their Oxford critics, including Urmson, all 
fail to distinguish among several uses, philosophical and otherwise, of 
‘meaning’. In the case of the critics this is profoundly ironical. For, do 
they not propound that meaning is use and therefore, varying with the 
latter, could not possibly be univocal? As to meaning itself, there is, first, 
the idea of a meaning criterion, i.e., of a criterion by which to decide which 
utterances have meaning. There are, second, the several theories*® as to 


*7Technically, the identity ‘ (tx)f,(z) = (tx)f,(z)’ is not analytic as, of course, it is 
for all genuine terms. Notice also that, even in a nonextensional calculus, ‘ #f,(x) = 
Zf'(x)’ is analytic. By lumping both these cases under the common heading of in- 
complete symbols Russell fathered a confusion of which we still have to see the last. 


38Of a higher type, as in ‘ the colour of my daughter’s eyes’. 


**The use of ‘ theory ’ for both philosophical doctrines and scientific theories invites 
confusion and should therefore be avoided. But it will do no harm and simplify the 
exposition if I for once follow the practice. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST LOGICAL ATOMISM—II 7 


what meaning is, or, as I would rather say, the explications of the several 
uses of ‘meaning’. There is, third, the claim made for one of these explica- 
tions, the so-called reference theory, which, with a different emphasis, goes 
by the name of verification theory. This theory explicates quite adequately 
one of the several uses of ‘meaning’. It does not explicate the meaning of 
‘meaning ’, for the very good reason that there is no such thing. Some 
classical analysts who thought that there was, also thought that the reference 
theory was its explication. For this they should be criticized. Oxford, 
however, whose theory of meaning is just as monolithic,*° does not criticize 
them on this ground. Rather, it criticizes the reference theory as such. Its 
real target, though, is once more the “ presupposition ” I called P. This is 
the outline of my argument. Now for some details. 

One who states a meaning criterion specifies, whether he knows it or 
not, the syntax and the nonlogical primitive vocabulary of an improved 
language which he claims to be ideal. Since the classical analysts knew this 
after a fashion, they did not really use ‘ meaning criterion ’ philosophically 
but, rather, commonsensically about philosophy. The confusion they 
nevertheless produced, in their own minds and others’, by their use of the 
phrase stems for the most part from their failure to distinguish between a 
criterion and a theory. This is one thing. The inadequacy of the criterion, 
or, less confusingly, of the ideal language which the classical analysts pro- 
posed is another thing. This inadequacy, we saw, stems from their left-wing 
radicalism, which caused them to exclude everything specifically mental 
from the things named by the nonlogical primitives of their L. There is a 
hackneyed argument that refutes the “ positivistic”” criterion by showing 
that it is meaningless by its own standard. Of course it is. But why bother ? 
Is it not much more telling that by this standard all statements about 
minds, our own and others’, are also meaningless? Few victories are more 
demoralizing for the victor than those won with big guns over little sparrows. 
Urmson expounds with considerable zest and relish the hackneyed refutation. 

There are many meanings of ‘meaning’. Four of them are of special 
importance in first philosophy. Each of them occurs in ordinary as well as 
in (unreconstructed) philosophical discourse.“ No classical analyst clearly 
grasped all four ; all classical analysts failed at times to distinguish clearly 
even among those they knew. This was another source of their errors. 
Two of these four meanings I cannot and need not discuss in this study. One 
of them I call logical. In this use, two sentences (of L) have the same meaning 
if and only if they are analytically equivalent. The other is the intensional 
meaning I have mentioned before* and transcribe by the one logical pseudo- 
predicate of my LZ. At the two remaining uses we must look more closely. 

Meaning is context. This is the gist of the context theory. Upon this 
explication the meaning of a mental content, say, the percept of a word, 
phrase, or sentence, is the response it elicits in the perceiver. Among these 

“See Section Seven. 

“This is therefore an instance of nonphilosophical blending into philosophical 
analysis. See Section One. 


“See fn. 8. Notice also that, technically, the logical meaning of a sentence is a 
class of such, 
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responses there are or may be bodily states, overt bodily actions, and other 
mental contents, be they auditory images of other words or, perhaps, visual 
images of things and actions. This is the prebehaviouristic variant of the 
theory. Berkeley, we are told, anticipated it. More recently its most dis- 
tinguished expositor was Titchener. If you limit the responses which consti- 
tute the “context ’”’ to overt ones and behaviouristically defined bodily 
states, then you have the behaviouristic variant. The latter dominates, 
quite properly, contemporary psychology. There is no doubt that the 
theory describes correctly one use of ‘meaning’. Psychologists, when they 
speak as psychologists, always use it this way. Notice, for later reference, 
that this kind of meaning varies with the context. Thus it makes no sense 
to speak of the (contextual) meaning of a word, phrase, or sentence. 
Meaning is reference. This is the gist of the reference theory. Upon this 
explication the meaning of the English word “ horse ”’ is a certain character 
exemplified by all horses. The meaning of a sentence is the state of affairs 
to which it refers. Again, there is no doubt that we all sometimes use ‘ mean- 
ing’ this way.** To see that the so-called verification theory amounts to 
the same thing, consider the familiar formula : The meaning of a sentence 
is the method of its verification. Or, less misleadingly, if we want to find 
out whether a sentence is true we must somehow make contact with the 
state of affairs to which it (or its negation) refers. The phrase ‘‘ somehow 
make contact ”’ is vague. Yet it will do. For my purpose the many niceties, 
some of which are very nice indeed, don’t matter. It will even do if we 
limit ourselves to an atomic sentence of ZL, where there is surely no 
“method ”’, since the verification is, as one says, immediate and direct. 
What matters is one thing and one thing only. The theory makes no sense 
unless one “ presupposes” that every sentence of J has one and only one 
referent.“ This “ presupposition ’’, though it is as we saw not equivalent 
to P, is yet, as we also saw, very closely related to it. Ozford rejects the 
verification, or, rather, the reference theory of meaning because it rejects P. 
Urmson makes this rather clear even though, from where I stand, his ex- 
position suffers from two serious defects. He is not aware of any of the 
distinctions I made ; and he feels bound to reject the obvious. 


Vil 


Don’t ask for the meaning, ask for the use. Every statement has its 
own logic. These are, in Urmson’s words, the two new slogans. He thinks 
that they state, however concisely, two major ideas or guiding principles 
of the movement. I agree. Structurally as well as historically, he further 


*3So certainly does a teacher of German who tells us in English that he taught his 
pupils what “ Pferd ” means by pointing to a horse while pronouncing the word. As 
far as communication is concerned, his method has of course its limits. Thus its results 
must be checked by making sure that the pupils acquired the right “ referential ” 
contexts. Oxford, under the spell of the second Wittgenstein, makes a mountain out 
of this molehill. 


“Remember what was said in Section One about ‘ It rained in Iowa City on October 
12, 1956’. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST LOGICAL ATOMISM—II 9 


tells us, they are both reactions against the ideas of the classical analysts. 
I again agree. I even believe that they epitomize very aptly all the guiding 
principles of the movement. There, however, agreement ends. I shall use 
the first slogan to show that what is being done at Oxford is not philosophy 
but a curiously twisted kind of psychology of language, even though a 
gifted follower may occasionally and accidentally, as it were, lapse into 
philosophy. A person’s implicit metaphysics is one he holds and propounds 
without knowing that he is doing just that. For a philosopher it is, in an 
obvious sense, the worst of all. I shall use the second slogan to show that 
implicitly the movement embraces Hegelian idealism, which, even if explicitly 
held, is very bad metaphysics. 

Meaning is use. This is but another current version of the first slogan. 
More explicitly, if you want to know what a word, phrase, or sentence 
means, don’t look for an entity called its meaning, be it a referent or any- 
thing else, but inquire instead how it is used. Oxford thus propounds what 
I called a monolithic theory of meaning. Nor is there any doubt, from what 
Urmson says and from what is being said at Oxford, that this ‘“ new” 
theory is one we encountered before, namely, the old context theory. With 
some honourable exceptions, Oxford embraces the behaviouristic variant. 
This explains why most of what it has to say about language is as tedious 
and trivial as most of what the behaviourists have as yet been able to say. 
The cause of this more or less explicit behaviourism is the dislike and dis- 
trust, so unhappily prevalent at Oxford,“ of anything mental. 

One who expounds the context theory expounds matters psychological 
and sociological and nothing else. That is obvious. At least it is obvious 
to the many philosophers who consider the movement a dead end. Urmson, 
who is well aware of their opinion, speaks of a breakdown in communication. 
To say the same thing more gently, we have once more arrived at the limit 
of “ direct’ argument. So I shall attempt only two things. First I shall 
show how my diagnosis fits with what was said before. Then I shall try 
to explain why the men of the movement do not recognize what they are 
doing for what it is. The explanation I shall propose will fasten on differences 
in environment and tradition. Anything else would be invidious. For there 
are usually brilliant men on both sides of such fences. 

The thesis that there are no philosophical propositions is not easily 
expanded. What passes for its expansion is therefore not likely to be philo- 
sophy. Some nihilists among the classical analysts soon became nonphilo- 
sophical students of artificial languages with materialism (physicalism) as 
their implicit metaphysics. At Oxford one cultivates the psychological 
study of language. The only nihilist whose practice was better than his 
teaching was the author of the T'ractatus ; and even he succumbed. The 
contextual meaning of an English word, phrase, or sentence depends on 
the circumstances in which it is used. So may therefore, if it has one, its 


_ “This trait Oxford shares with some of the classical analysts. I cannot here trace 
It — But there are some hints scattered through this study. See also MLP 
p. /4, 
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referent. This shows how Oxford’s espousal of the context theory fits with 
its rejection of improved languages in which, as we saw, reference does not 
depend on context. It also fits with the rejection of the reference theory, 
Uncritically argued, this rejection leads in turn to the Hegelian rejection 
of P. These are some respects in which my diagnosis that Oxford propounds 
the psychologists’ context theory as still another monolithic theory of 
meaning fits with what was said before. There are still others. But we 
need not tarry. 

Those who complain that our age is hostile to philosophy merely whistle 
in the dark. First philosophy has not been the major intellectual concern 
of any age ; it has always been hard pressed by the dominant nonphilosophical 
concern of the day ; this concern has usually been mistaken for philosophy ; 
the latter has usually been blamed for not being what it is not. For quite 
some time now psychology and, more generally, behaviour science has been 


the dominant intellectual concern. A generation ago, under the influence | 


of Dewey, they were in the U.S.A. mistaken for philosophy. Instrumentalism 
js on the wane. Behaviour science still dominates the American intellectual 


scene. Until most recently British academic culture strenuously ignored | 


it.“6 Oxford was and still is the centre of this resistance. An analogy comes 
to mind. Those who repress too long a natural appetite tend to debauch 
themselves when they finally succumb. Oxford, as I see it, now enjoys its 
debauch.*? The style of the revelry is coloured by the spirit of the place. 
This spirit is philosophical rather than scientific and the overt hostility 
toward behaviour science still persists. That is why what is being done is 
not really science but a kind of armchair psychology which is mistaken for 
philosophy. The philosophical climate in Britain when the movement first 


found itself was not speculative but, rather, analytic with the accent on [| 


language. That is why what is done is nonphilosophical linguistic analysis. 


On the continent, where both spirit and climate are different, the dominant | 


‘ 


interest takes the even more curious form of the 
pology ” of the existentialists*®. 


‘ philosophical anthro- 


I made it plausible, I think, why Oxford does what it does. I still have | 


to explain what Urmson calls the breakdown in communication by explaining 
why it cannot see that what it does is psychology. The explanation has 
two sides, one negative, one positive, as it were. Since modern psychology 
is still a humble newcomer on the British academic scene, the men of Oxford 
do not really know what it is and does. So they are incredulous when they 
are told that what they do is logically (I use the word as they do) the same 
sort of thing. The positive side is of some historical interest. The central 


“The only two theoretical psychologists of note Britain has produced since Alex- 
ander Bain, E. B. Titchener and William McDougall, both made their careers in the 
U.S.A. 

“’"The direction of the export trade in old fallacies on which Broad so caustically 
commented is thus reversed for once. 

“*This fits very well with the common Hegelian root of instrumentalism, existential- 
ism, and Oxford. Hegel’s greatness, such as it was, lay after all in his intuitive grasp 
of the socio-psychological (historical) process, 
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problem of classical psychology is the so-called decomposition by analytical 
introspection of all mental contents into introspectively irreducible con- 
stituents. This is of course not what they do at Oxford. Yet classical 
psychology is the only psychology they really know. So they are once 
more incredulous if they are told that what they do is psychology. Thereby 
hangs a nice point in historical semantics. The introspectively irreducible 
constituents of classical introspection are, in an obvious sense, psychological 
atoms (simples). Some classical psychologists put some quite arbitrary and 
unrealistic restrictions on the kinds of atoms of which they claimed all 
mental contents consist.*® Thus their psychological “ atomism ”’ fell into 
well-deserved disrepute. Probably this is one of the reasons why at Oxford 
‘atomism ’ is still a bad word. So it may well be that a lingering distaste 
for psychological atomism was one of the sources of strength for the revolt 
against “‘ Logical Atomism ”’. 

Every statement has its own logic. This is the second slogan. Negatively, 
it rejects classical logic as too narrow and vitiatingly abstract. Positively, 
it claims that there is such a thing as logic, sometimes also called logical 
grammar. Its task is the clarification of “‘ meanings’. Oxford thus main- 
tains the distinction between matters of fact and of logic. This is all to the 
good. The trouble is that, as Oxford wants to make it, the distinction 
cannot consistently be made. I shall show in two ways, first how the diffi- 
culty arises, then why it is unconquerable. 

Sometimes, when asserting what is false, we still make sense ; we know 
how to use the language®® and are merely in factual error. On this we can 
all agree. But consider now the sentence ‘There is something which is 
(at the same time all over) both red and blue’. Oxford observes that no 
one who knows (English grammar and) the meanings of (how to use) ‘ red’ 
and ‘ blue ’ is likely to assert this sentence though he may, of course, mention 
it as a paradigm of nonsense, in some vague and unanalysed sense of ‘ non- 
sense’. As long as not too much is made of the observation, we can again 
agree. Oxford, however, makes this improbability or ‘“ impossibility ”’ (of 
assertion) its criterion of logical error. There the trouble starts. It becomes 
apparent as soon as one raises an obvious question. Where is the line that 
divides logical from factual error? Oxford does not face this question. So 
they do not notice that it has no answer. Or, rather (if one accepts the 
criterion) the only consistent answer is that every error, or at least, every 
error concerning a generality either is or with increasing knowledge (growing 
meanings) eventually becomes a logical error. Theoretically, therefore, 
cadit distinctio. Practically, Oxford engages in a kind of armchair observa- 
tion of linguistic behaviour. The psychologism of the practice is patent 
Three comments will reinforce the point. 


“For this they had (mostly implicit) philosophical reasons. See MLP17. The con- 
nection with left-wing empiricism (Hume, James Mill) is obvious. For the continuity 
between Wirzburg, the last school of classical psychology (except Gestalt) and the 
Wittgenstein of the Investigations, see Int. 

‘°This is short for : know how to use the words occurring in the sentence or sentences 
under consideration. Whenever there is no danger of confusion I shall use the shorter 
version. 
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First. According to the view predominant among the classical analysts 
the sentence I chose as an illustration, even though patently false or, if 
you please, absurd, is not “ contralogical ”’.5! This is so because upon that 
view, which despite all defects in execution I believe to be correct, whether 
or not a sentence (of L) is analytic depends on its syntactical structure and 
nothing else. The sentence I chose as an illustration is synthetic and there- 
fore, in the relevant sense of ‘ factual’, a factual falsehood. Also, the line 
between the analytic and the synthetic is sharp (in L). So the unanswerable 
question never arises. Second. From Oxford we hear on this point nothing 


but a good deal of hermetic talk about the essential openness and stratifi- | 
cation of language. This talk is merely another string of psychological and / 


historical comments. Its profundity is mostly specious and hardly justifies 
the aplomb. Historically, all this stratified hemming and hawing about 
“ analytic-synthetic ’’ reminds one of the relative a priori of the Neokantians. 
Third. We have come upon further evidence that the “‘ meaning ’’ Oxford 





ET 
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proposes to clarify is the holistic meaning of the idealists. Remember | 


what was said about Urmson’s major criticism of reconstruction. 

The second way of exposing the unconquerable difficulty starts from a 
scrutiny of the alleged criterion for the contralogical and, therefore, also 
the logical. I shall first restate the criterion, underlining the three ex- 
pressions, two words and a phrase, that stand for the three crucial ideas. 
“A sentence is contralogical if and only if one who knows how to use the 
language would not assert it’’. This proposition, I submit, is so ‘‘ funda- 
mental ’’, particularly if one construes ‘ knowing’ and “ asserting’ be- 
haviouristically, that upon the Oxford view it may reasonably be taken to 
encode (part of) the meanings of the three expressions. Still upon this view, 


i 


F 
g 
Hf 
t 


it is therefore a “logical” truth of the kind some others, in a different | 


version of the same confusion, call a (partial) implicit definition. Assume 


now, in order to simplify the exposition, what upon this view one really — 
must not assume, namely, that we have an independent criterion by which | 


to decide whether or not an utterance is an assertion. Assume next that 
someone asserts a sentence which strikes you as “absurd’”’. There are two 
possibilities. Either the sentence is contralogical and he does not know 
how to use the language. Or the sentence is logical and he knows how to 
use the language. The “ criterion’’ does not permit you to decide which 
of these alternatives is the case. So it is not really a criterion. The un- 
conquerable difficulty is that a “‘ tautology ’’ cannot do the job of a “ state- 
ment of fact’. It is essentially the same difficulty which the proponents 
of the (idealistic) coherence theory of truth encounter. 

Every factual error is or eventually becomes one of logic. An analytic 
sentence must do the job only a synthetic one can do. These, we just saw, 
are two conclusions Oxford cannot escape. Structurally, they are the very 
heart of Hegelianism. The purpose of this philosophy, if I may so put it, 


51J use this barbarous word because I do not want to explain in detail what becomes 
apparent at this point, namely, that Oxford ignores the distinction between falsehood, 
contradiction, and syntactical nonsense. 
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is to enhance the role of the logical (rational) at the expense of the factual 
(empirical). Let me recall in three easy steps how the purpose is achieved. 
First. Every factual sentence is merely a most imperfect predication ; 
apparently about an “empirical” referent; really about the one true 
subject, the Absolute. (Hence the rejection of P.) Second. Knowledge 
grows through the discovery of more and more adequate meanings. (Or, 
as I would rather put it, we gain knowledge by designing successively more 
and more adequate definitions.) Three. In the ideal limit knowledge con- 
sists of a system of “‘ axioms ”’ that are both synthetic and analytic. They 
are analytic because they are true merely by virtue of the ideally adequate 
definitions of the terms they contain. They are synthetic because somehow 
they comprehend all of factual truth. Nor need one worry about the apparent 
contradiction. In the Absolute, as in the God of negative theology, all 
contradictories coincide. This, such as it is, is Hegel’s (and Dewey’s*) 
way out. Made explicit, I don’t think it is to Oxford’s taste. Yet they 
have no other. 
Vill 


Some members of the movement are very clever. Of course. Mistakes 
made by clever people are often interesting, particularly in philosophy, 
partly because of the ingenuity of their authors, partly because they force 
us to grasp the truth more firmly and state it more neatly. Also, alas, they 
are at times rather influential. There is thus much, much more to be said 
about the mistakes of Oxford. But enough has been said to arrive at a 
judgment. 

The movement’s metaphilosophy is nihilistic. There are no philosophical 
propositions. In this respect they are no less radical than Wittgenstein 
and Carnap. Only, the author of the T'ractatus fortunately did propound 
philosophical propositions. In its practice, tediously overdoing nonphilo- 
sophical linguistic analysis, the movement is futilitarian. Its implicit meta- 
physics is materialistic (behaviouristic) in content and idealistic (Hegelian) 
in structure. The first to achieve this strange combination was Marx. From 
what I can tell, Sartre achieves it too. This profound similarity between 
Oxford and existentialism has struck me for quite some time. The two 
surfaces, of course, conditioned by vast differences of temper and tradition, 
are vastly different. At the two centres is the same failure of nerve, the 
same paralysis of that rarest of all gifts, the metaphysical genius. 


Gustav BERGMANN 
State University of Iowa. 


58See also M. Brodbeck, ‘“‘ The new rationalism : Dewey’s theory of induction ”, 
Journal of Philosophy, 46, 1949, pp. 781-91. 
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It is not the aim of this paper to re-open the general issue of the similes! 
in books 6 and 7 of Plato’s Republic. This issue has received what is perhaps/ 
an inordinate amount of attention during the last 30 years, and it seems” 
that by now the pendulum has swung back! from the heterodox positions 
adopted by Stocks and Ferguson in their papers in the Classical Quarterly 
for 1911, 1921 and 1922. I suspect, however, that the great attention to) 
detail that this discussion has necessitated may have blinded scholars to 
the general picture which Plato was trying to paint in these passages. I 
wish in consequence to present a diagnosis of the reasons which Plato had’ 
for what he said, especially with regard to the simile of the line. That the 
similes of the line and the cave have a connection could be disputed only! 
by one who had been blinded by this attention to detail to the general’ 
purport of Plato’s argument in books 5-7 of the Republic. Of course each) 
simile differs in certain respects from the others. Why else present three} 
similes? The difficulty is, as so often with Plato, that what is actually’ 
said in particular passages can be made to substantiate quite different 
theories as to what he meant to say. But I think that it is clear that there’ 
is a continuity of argument from the end of book 5 where the distinction 
between the p1Aocdéq0s5 and the piAo%eduoov is introduced, with the consequent! 
distinction between knowledge and belief, to the end of book 7 with its’ 
discussion of the education of the guardians and, in particular, dialectie, | 
The similes are meant to indicate the purposes of that education and the’ 
insight that eventually follows upon it. 

At the end of book 5, Plato brings forward a version of what has become! 
known as the “ argument from illusion”. This argument states that be’ 
cause we are often deceived in our ordinary empirical judgments it may be) 
that we are always so deceived. If that is so, no ordinary empirical judgment’ 
can express knowledge, and in consequence knowledge must be concerned) 
with something else than empirical matters of fact. The Platonic ‘‘ argument 
from the sciences”’ is equivalent to this argument, although it has some 
peculiarities of its own. It says that knowledge cannot be of sensible par. 
ticulars (N.B. the ‘ of ’) because these are always changing ; it must there. 
fore be of something else (presumably Forms, although the argument doe 
not substantiate this of itself). The argument presented at the end of book 
5 is an even more special version of the argument than this, in that it takes 
as one of its premisses, not that sensible particulars are always changing, 





but that what is an instance of beauty, for example, may appear from an-— 


other point of view ugly. Thus the argument turns, not on the thesis of 


and J. Gould, The Development of Plato’s Ethics, ch. 12, 


1See e.g. J. E. Raven, Sun, Divided Line and Cave, C.Q., N.S. III, 1953, pp. 22 £7 
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general Heraclitean flux, but on the logic of relative predicates. (N.B., 
however, the phrase in 479d—tij veta§u Suvdper Td petagU TAavnTov GAioKopEvov 
—the sense of tAavntov could be given merely by reference to the previous 
argument, but the word does suggest the more general point of view.) Plato 
argues, therefore, that, in respect of relative predicates at least, empirical 
judgments are fallible, and the inference to be drawn from this is that they 
can never constitute knowledge. In certain respects the reliance upon 
relative predicates may be viewed as giving rise to a stronger position than 
reliance upon the doctrine of the flux. The flux must surely be a matter 
of fact, and to rely in one’s argument upon an assertion of flux would be 
to rely on an assertion of fact. As it is, the argument in book 5 does not 
turn upon a matter of fact, but on the logical features of our use of relative 
predicates ; by reason of their being relative absolute truth cannot be claimed 
by means of them. In other respects Plato’s position is weaker as a result 
of a reliance upon relative predicates, in that not all predicates are relative. 
It is worth noting in passing that Forms corresponding to relative predicates 
must, if they are to fulfil their function, somehow shed their relativity.? 

That fallibility is the defect that Plato finds in empirical judgments, 
and that the difference between knowledge and belief rests for him on the 
distinction between infallibility and fallibility is evident from a remark 
in 477e. Glaucon rejects the equation of knowledge and belief by saying 
that no one in his senses would equate what is fallible with that which is 
not. (Ildés yap &v, tpn, TO ye GvapdpTnTtov Toe pt dvayapTHT~ TavTov Tis votv 
txov TIGein ;) Knowledge of Forms is infallible because it is a kind of know- 
ledge by acquaintance in Russell’s sense, a yv&ois; and on this yvGors is 
tmothun, knowledge in general, to be founded.* But this means that what 
we ordinarily call knowledge, knowledge of empirical facts, is not to be 
called knowledge by Plato. The only true knowledge is knowledge of the 
Forms ; the latter constitute reality and ordinary things are mere appear- 
ance. This is the doctrine of the Republic, although it is my belief that the 
Theaetetus goes back on this conclusion and that the subsequent dialogues 
attempt a further analysis of knowledge and of the way in which Forms 
enter into it.‘ 

Philosophers who wish to draw a distinction between belief and know- 
ledge, but who put the dividing line at a place other than that at which 
we should ordinarily put it, usually have to reintroduce the ordinary dis- 
tinction within one of the sections which they themselves have distinguished. 
Thus, Leibniz, who said that the entia realia were monads and that all the 
things which we call real are merely phenomena, had subsequently to dis- 


tinguish between phenomena and phenomena bene fundata. The latter of 
*This, I take it, is the point of Aristotle’s argument in Metaphysics 990b 16. See 
also H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 275 ff., esp. p. 283., 
and G.E.L. Owen’s recent discussion (J.H.S. Vol. 77, pp. 103 ff.). 
‘cf. Republic 476e ff. It is noticeable that yvéots turns into émiothyn within a 
single sentence. 
‘See my The Communion of Forms and the Development of Plato’s Logic, in Phil. 
Quart. Vol. 5, 1955, pp. 289 ff., and my note in Mind Vol. LXVI., 1957, p. 547. 
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these two categories corresponds to what we call real things, the former to, 
for example, dreams or illusions. I suggest that Plato found it necessary / 
to proceed similarly, and that this is reflected in the simile of the divided 
line. What more natural simile of the distinction between appearance and 
reality could there be than the division of a line into two parts, one of which 
corresponds to knowledge and reality, the other to belief and appearance? 
I suggest that, having made this division, Plato realised that the kinds of 
thing included within the world of appearance were not all the same. Some 
of them were, so to speak, more appearance than others. It is not so easy 
to find reasons for suggesting that the contents of the world of Forms are! 
not all the same, but I think that Plato does arrive at them. It is an im. 
portant part of my thesis, however, that the order of Plato’s thought is 
that which I have set out. That is to say that the separating off of a lower 
section of the top part of the line might reasonably be set down as an after. 
thought on Plato’s part. It is so in the sense that although Plato wanted 
to make a distinction between mathematical Forms and other Forms, such 
a distinction is not directly relevant to the argument which has led up to 
the simile of the line. Plato’s ultimate purpose in introducing mathematical 
Forms is, of course, to show that mathematics is propaedeutic to dialectic, | 
but the way in which the distinction is made in the account of the line is | 
such as to make it an analogue of the distinction between the objects of 
elkacia and triotis, and not vice versa. I shall return to this point later, but | 
at the present stage it is worth noting that this position constitutes a reversal 
of that often put forward. It is often claimed that the part of the line which 
may be an after-thought on Plato’s part is the lowest, and that this may 
have been put in for the sake of symmetry. It is asserted that the only 
three significant stages in the upward path are those of tiotis, Sidvora and 
vonois. It is at any rate clear that eixacia has been something of an embarrass- 
ment in the interpretation of the simile, and I shall concentrate on this 
in what follows. 

If my picture of the course of Plato’s thought is correct, if, that is, Plato 
made a broad distinction between appearance and reality with the dividing 
line in an abnormal place, and if he then reintroduced ordinary appearances 
within the world of appearance as he defined it, one would expect to find 
included as objects of the lowest section of the line objects such as we should 
call appearances. In 509e Plato gives as examples of objects belonging to 
this section of the line shadows and images in water, but these are con- 
sidered as “ likenesses ”’ (elxéves), not for their own sake. That is to say that 
Plato adduces such examples just because shadows and reflections in water 
sometimes appear very like real things and yet are not real things.’ The 
discussion in 476e, the passage in book 5 which precedes the use of the 


a a Lt 








“argument from illusion ’’, makes it clear that Plato finds it natural to 
think of states of mind (to use what may be a very misleading term for what 


5Such cases have often been treated as typical of those leading to illusion. In view 
of his earlier use of the “ argument from illusion ’’, it may be that Plato had this m 
mind, but I shall not stress this point. 
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is common to knowledge, belief and ignorance) as forms of being acquainted 
with something. It is a curious assumption, especially with regard to ignor- 
ance, but Plato makes it none the less. The states of mind corresponding 
to the objects depicted by the sections of the line should again be taken 
as forms of being acquainted with an object. Whatever the connection of 
ekacia with elka{w, and I shall have something to say about this later, 
there must be a connection with eikav. I maintain that elxkacia is at the 
least a being acquainted with cixéves. Philosophers have sometimes been 
led to talk of sense-data in this context. They have suggested that even 
when we are subject to illusion, as when a straight stick appears to us bent 
in water, there must be something which is the direct object of our percep- 
tion and about which we cannot be mistaken. This cannot be the stick, 
for we are mistaken about that. Similarly, if we look in a mirror and think 
that we see a man, we cannot really be seeing a man ; yet there is something 
which we see. In these cases sense-data have been postulated as the direct 
objects of perception, with reference to which mistakes are impossible. I 
think that such a view is mistaken in that it rests upon a misunderstanding 
of the concept of ‘ perception ’, a misunderstanding which is based on the 
notion that seeing X as having certain characteristics is possible only if 
there is something which is directly perceived, so that mistakes about it are 
impossible. It is a logical truth that unless there is room for talk of seeing 
X simpliciter there is no room for talk of seeing X as possessed of certain 
characteristics. his, however, does not entail that the conditions for talk, 
of seeing X simpliciter must be such that X must be a sense-datum and that 
error must be impossible because we have a direct acquaintance with it. 
The conditions under which we ordinarily say that someone sees X are 
quite different from these. It is, however, clear that for Plato any mental 
function, like perceiving, does involve a kind of acquaintance, and he sup- 
poses that we are sometimes in situations which make it necessary to talk 
of acquaintance with an appearance (or a sense-datum), not a physical 
object. 

If the parallel between the similes of the line and the cave is to be main- 
tained, there must, on Plato’s view, be people who take reality to consist en- 
tirely of what we would call ‘ appearances ’. The prisoners in the cave never 
see anything else but shadows, and in consequence they think that shadows are 
all that there is. Their state of mind is that they view reality as consisting 
entirely of what we would call ‘shadows’. (Plato illustrates this state of 
mind by describing a state of affairs in which people have it by reason of 
the physical facts, but the illustration is meant to have a more general 
application). To see that there is a reality behind appearances or sense- 
data would on this view constitute progress, even if it be maintained that 
this is not knowledge of true reality. If, therefore, it is Plato’s view that 
there are some people for whom reality is something less than physical 
objects, it may well be asked who Plato takes these people to be. I shall 
give an answer to this questior later, but it is worth noting now that such 
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people cannot be ordinary men. When Socrates says of the prisoners in 

*the cave that they are “ like us” (515a), he cannot mean that they are like 
Socrates and his associates considered as ordinary men. For ordinary men 
do not take the whole of reality to consist merely of sense-data (or elxéves) ; 
they do at any rate recognise the existence of physical objects, they have 
tiotis, not merely eixacia. But in fact there is nothing in Socrates’ remark 
“like us” which necessarily determines an identification of the prisoners 
with any stratum of society, and a decision on the matter must be reached 
via other considerations. 

Before proceeding I wish to amplify some remarks made above. It has 
been seen that the concept of an eixav has been reached by way of examples 
drawn from typical cases of appearances. It is from the fact that we are, 
supposedly, sometimes acquainted with ecixoves that it might be claimed that 
we are always and only acquainted with such entities. The ordinary man 
knows, of course, that sometimes he is confronted with an actual physical 
object and that sometimes he is not. Moreover, it is true that if he did not 
sometimes know that he was confronted with a physical object, he would not 
on other occasions be able to say that he was not. In other words (and this 
is a logical point), unless he were sometimes able to say correctly that he 
saw physical objects he would not on other occasions be able to say that he 
was confronted with appearances only. The notion of an ‘ appearance’ or 
a ‘sense-datum ’ could have a use only by contrast with something which 
is not an appearance, and the man who says that we are confronted with 
appearances only fails so far to allow for this contrast. (This point is implicit in 
Socrates’ refutation of Protagoras in the Theaetctus; see esp. 170a ff.) 
One might put this by saying that the notion of something appearing so 
and so is derivative from that of its being so and so, an appearance is deriv- 
ative from a real thing. This is of importance for a discussion of the views 
of R. Robinson which I shall now consider. ° 

Robinson® stresses the fact that Plato draws a parallel between clxacia 
and Sidvoia, and he distinguishes two characteristics of S:dvo1a—(1) that 
its premisses are merely hypothetical, and (2) that “it gets at its objects 
indirectly, through images”. He maintains that the parallel between 
elkacia and Sidvoic must hold in virtue of one of these characteristics and 
concludes that it is in virtue of the second one. He rejects the former alter- 
native on the grounds that it is not clear that there is any such analogy 
between them. But the possible analogy he sees in terms of the view that 
both eixacia and Siavoia involve an unjustifiable confidence.? He is not con- 
vinced that eixacia does involve this unjustifiable confidence. On my view, 
however, this does not seem quite to the point. Plato says of dialectic that 
it shows the hypotheses of the mathematician to be really hypotheses (i.e. 
hypothetical, see 511b). In the light of passages such as 511b and 533e, 
this might be put in other words by saying that dialectic shows the hypo- 

*R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, pp. 190 ff. 


"It is interesting to note that Ross (Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 67) says that elxacia in 
its ordinary sense is “‘ a consciously insecure attitude towards its objects ’’. 
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theses of mathematics to be derivative. The analogy between cixacia and 
gidvoia is that their objects are both derivative. Whether they are derivative 
in the same sense is another matter ; it might be maintained in defence of 
the view that they are derivative in the same sense that just as there could 
be no notion of ‘ appearance’ without that of ‘ real thing ’, so there could 
be no notion of ‘hypothesis’ without that of ‘first principle’ (dpx4 
évuTrdfetos). It must be stressed that, on my view, eixacia does not con- 
sist, as Robinson says that it does, merely in taking images as if they were 
realities in their own right, but in taking reality to consist only of what we 
would call ‘images’. Similarly the mathematician would take the world 
of knowledge to consist merely of what we would call ‘ hypotheses ’. 

Besides the negative argument already considered, Robinson brings 
forward three positive arguments :— 

(1) ’Exacia is concerned with images and so Plato would naturally 
connect it with the mathematician’s attitude tc images. To this it may be 
replied that images, in the sense of ‘ appearances ’, are clearly the object 
of eixacia, but the role of images in mathematics (images, incidentally, of 
a quite different kind) is very different. The point of Plato’s assertion that 
the mathematician relies on sensible images is surely to distinguish mathe- 
matics from dialectic by tying the former down to the world of sense. 

(2) ’Eiwxacia suggests elxéfw, and this word most often means getting at 
originals through their copies. 

Robinson rejects Hardie’s suggestion® that the word means “ conjec- 
ture’ only, without meaning specifically ‘‘ conjecture about the originals 
of images ’’. But he ignores what Hardie points out, that the only reference 
to conjecture in the passage about the cave is to conjecture of a different 
sort. This is the passage at 516c-d, in which we are told that the prisoners 
in the cave indulge in a kind of guessing-game. Knowing nothing of the 
origins of the shadows they can predict what shadows are likely to appear 
on the wall of the cave only on the basis of past experience. Plato proposes 
the consideration of a game in which the man proclaimed as winner is the 
man who is able to see best what shadows appear, and remembering what 
was the order of the shadows in the past is able to foretell what is going to 
appear in the future. Plato goes on to say that the man who has received 
enlightenment and who has been led out of the cave so as to see the sun will 
initially be very bad at this game. In consequence, he will be scorned and 
even killed by the prisoners, who will assert that leaving the cave has des- 
troyed his eyes. This passage has been unjustly neglected, and I shall 
return to it when I have discussed Robinson’s third point. 

(3) We scarcely ever do take for originals the things which Plato mentions 
as the objects of cixacia, and if, therefore, Plato did mean by eixacia the 
taking of copies as originals, he was bound to be misunderstood. 

But, as I have already made clear, this fact has not always deterred 
philosophers from inferring from illusions of this sort that we must always 
‘W. F. R. Hardie, A Study in Plato, p. 61. 
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be acquainted with special objects like sense-data. ’EiKacia, is in any case 
not merely the taking of images for originals, but the taking of what we 
call ‘ images ’ as all that there is. For the man whose state of mind is that of 
elxacia, there is no distinction to be made between images and originals.’ 

I shall now return to a consideration of the passage about the guessing- 
game played by the prisoners in the cave. The presuppositions of the passage 
are that the prisoners have no conception of any way of foretelling which 
shadows are to appear except the use of previous experience. Moreover, 
they come to think that being freed from the restraining conditions which 
ensure that they see only shadows has no other effect than the perversion 
of a man’s ability to play the game. It would therefore appear obvious to 
them that there is no better means of foretelling which shadows are to 
appear than the one which they have. Any attempt to improve their ability 
in this respect is doomed to failure. To the prisoners the suggestion that 
improvement might result from being freed from their chains and from 
embarking on the ascent to “enlightenment” is not only ludicrous but 
positively perverse. Such a wild-goose chase could only be corrupting, and 
people should not be allowed to instigate such a thing. 

Apart from the last consideration the picture which Plato paints might 
conceivably be taken as a caricature of Hume’s philosophical views. For, 
Hume maintained that prediction is based on custom which has its founda- 
tion in the constant conjunction of events in past experience. There is no 
room in his philosophy for insight into causal connections derived from any 
other source than this. “The mind ’’, he says, “ never perceives any real 
connexion among distinct existences’. Nor is there for Hume any means 
by which enlightenment could come. The search for something underlying 
the constant conjunction of events is a wild-goose chase. I do not know 
that Hume says explicitly that indulgence in such a wild-goose chase is 
likely to pervert our ordinary judgments on causes and effects, based as 
they are on experience ; but there is no doubt as to his opinion of metaphysical 
inquiries. One more point should be stressed in order to complete the 
parallel. Although Hume discusses causality to a large extent as if he were 
concerned with connections between events, the background to his discussion 
is provided by his view that all our knowledge comes from impressions and 
ideas. To have an impression is something very like what would later have 
been called having a sense-datum of something. It is, of course, true that 
Hume does not begin his account of impressions and ideas with any reference 
to the argument from illusion, and he does not make reference to objects 
which afford examples of “‘ appearances ’—for example, shadows. But the 
terminology suggests that Hume had in his mind the model of wax and seal 
(despite his denial of the existence of anything to act as seal). He was in 
this following in the steps of Locke who devoted some consideration to 


*Ross (Op. Cit. p. 68) argues similarly to Robinson in saying that eikacia is not 


important for Plato, as we only occasionally look at shadows and reflections ; this 
argument involves similar misconceptions, 
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the propagation of animal spirits in the nerves and the resulting sensations 
or ideas. Locke employed, therefore, a version of what Price has called 
“the causal argument from illusion” rather than the “ phenomenological 
argument ’’ which appeals to perceptual illusions as a basis for a generaliza- 
tion about what we can be said.to see. The causal argument argues from 
the view that our perceptions or sensations are caused by something beyond 
them to the conclusion that it is only these sensations that we can rightly 
be said to see.1° Hume followed in Locke’s tradition. Despite this difference 
from Plato in the way in which he was led to his conclusion, I think that 
Hume’s position can be seen to be similar to that depicted by Plato in his 
account of the prisoners in the cave. 

It might be represented that this parallel introduces an anachronism 
and it is therefore incumbent on me to show that it is not. For an answer 
to the question, who it was that Plato was suggesting as holding such a view 
in his time, I shall turn to the 7'heaetetus. 

A common view of the first part of the Theaetetus (e.g. that presented by 
Cornford in his Plato’s Theory of Knowledge) is that Plato wishes to show 
that knowledge cannot be perception because knowledge involves Forms 
which are not objects of perception. I do not think that this view 
can be correct for reasons which I have given briefly elsewhere.’* In any 
case the point of Plato’s argument does not seem to be that knowledge is not 
perception in a general sense ; for at the conclusion of the argument Plato 
does talk of knowledge of the sensible world and says that this involves 
thought or judgment as well as aio®nois. The point of the argument is 
rather that knowledge cannot be mere acquaintance with some sensible 
object like a sense-datum. In a way ‘perception’ is a mistranslation of 
aisénots ; ‘sensation’ would be a better translation, although the truth is 
that the two are not distinguished in the Greek and perception is assimilated 
to sensation. At the beginning of the argument (152c) aio®nois is represented 
as always being of something that is and as being infallible. The view that 
aio@nois is of this sort is attributed by Plato to Protagoras. We are told that 
Protagoras held that everything is what it seems to a man—it is merely 
appearances that we are acquainted with in perception. This is associated 
with the Heraclitean doctrine of flux. In the succeeding argument we are 

provided with examples of the argument from illusion used to justify this 
thesis, and the examples are of both the causal and the phenomenological 
form. In 153d ff. we are given an exposition of a causal theory of perception 
(although the theory is not the same as that familiar today), and in 157e 
ff. Socrates argues on the basis of acknowledged illusions and delusions. 
The general purport is that ato@nors is infallible inasmuch as it is concerned 
with a special object. (It is incidentally worth noting that the argument 
is applied first to secondary qualities, and then, like Berkeley, Socrates 


See H. H. Price, Perception, pp. 27 ff. 


"This parallel was also suggested in part by H. J. Paton in his article on Kikasia 
n P.A.S. Vol. 22, 1921-22, as was also the reference to the T'heaetetus which follows. 


1239p. it. cp. 300. 
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extends the argument to show that primary qualities also are relatiye— fro 
(154b-155d, a passage the point of which Cornford completely misses). “* 

According to Protagoras we can be acquainted only with appearances 
or sense-data ; there are no inter-personal standards by which these appear.— an 
ances are to be judged. Protagoras’ appearances are equivalent to Hume’s{ th 
impressions, and indeed at the end of the first part of the dialogue Plato) de 
uses the term ‘ impression ’ (1d&nya) for this very purpose (186d). Socrates) est 
points out that there are other forms of knowledge besides perception} m« 
(163a ff.), but his refutation of the pure Protagorean view seems to consist to 
of (a) the statement that Protagoras’ position is self-refuting (170a ff),— in 
(b) the statement that Protagoras’ view ignores and fails to account for of 
the fact that we do ordinarily recognise standards of correctness over per-§ al 
ceptual judgments (178c ff.) and (c) the statement that ordinary empirical} _ th 
knowledge involves judgment (186a ff., cf. Rep. 523a ff.), so that aicénox of 
cannot be knowledge at all.’* It is the main point of the rest of the dialogue} hi 
that the sense in which knowledge involves judgment cannot be explicated 
with the logical apparatus so far available, i.e. that in respect both of twaétquote 
and of ei5n (impressions and Forms) we are presented merely with objects 
of acquaintance, and that for the knowledge which is expressible in pro- 
positions more is required than mere objects of acquaintance. 

Whatever be the nature of Socrates’ objections to Protagoras and what- 
ever the lesson which Plato wishes to teach, the philosophical views which 
he attributes to Protagoras are in line with the position represented by the 
account of the prisoners in the cave. Moreover, both Protagoras and Hume 
agree in believing that impressions are the immediate objects of knowledge, 
whatever be their view of the exact status of these impressions. The latter 
proviso is required in that Protagoras’ views are clearly subjectivist in 
character, whilst it is not so clear that Hume’s views can be accurately 
characterized in this way. Protagoras holds that impressions or appearances 
are all that thereis ; there are no further objects of knowledge, and no inter- 
personal standards by which to judge claims to knowledge. 

If this is so, the position of the prisoners in the cave is not that of the 
ordinary man but that of a sophist like Protagoras as Plato sees him, or 
perhaps of those who have, on Plato’s view, been corrupted by the sophists. 
I suggest that this view makes more plausible the view that the first stage 
in the ascent towards illumination is being freed from chains. It is not 
chains that bind the ordinary man, unless he has been corrupted by others; 
the most that can be said of him is that he is lacking in sophistication. The 
trouble with the sophists and their disciples is, according to Plato, that they 
do possess sophistication, but sophistication of the wrong sort. Consequently 
the first stage in their treatment is freeing them from their false beliefs so that 
they can return to the ordinary unsophistication which can itself be a prelude 
to the acquisition of ‘true sophistication’’. The first stage is ordinary 
Socratic practice ; the rest is what Plato imposed upon what he had inherited 


18Similar criticisms have sometimes been made of sense-data. 
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from Socrates. No wonder the sophists are represented as considering the 
“true sophistication ’’ dangerous and perverse. 

’Eixxacla is the state of mind of him who holds that sense-data or appear- 
ances are all that there is, who is unaware that or does not acknowledge 
that there are also material objects to which inter-personal standards of 
description and identification are applicable. I have shown that it was an 
essential part of Plato’s view of education and the acquisition of enlighten- 
ment that people should be freed from such a point of view and be made 
to see that appearances are literally appearances. *E1xacia is not something 
introduced into the account of the line as an after-thought or for the sake 
of symmetry. Without it there would be nothing from which to be freed, 
and that men tend to acquire beliefs of which they are to be disabused is 
the main presupposition of Socratic method. This quite negative feature 
of the Socratic point of view Plato clung to even when he thought that he 
had found a way in dialectic of discovering “ truth ”’. 


D. W. Hamiyn 


University of London. 











‘OUGHT’ AND ‘CAN’ 


There are two well-worn slogans relating to the word ‘ ought’ that are 
picked up and repeated at one time or another by nearly every student 
of philosophy ; that no ‘ ought’ can ever validly be derived from an ‘is’ 
and that ‘ ought’ implies ‘can’. Both these slogans, the one generally said 
to have been taught to us by Hume and the other by Kant, are frequently 
held either to rest on or themselves to embody some sort of logical con- 
siderations. I myself think that both slogans deserve every support and 
to that extent my views are entirely unremarkable and respectable. But, 
though the two principles are no doubt intimately bound up with what 
may perhaps reasonably be called logical’ or linguistic considerations, 
claims that their truth can be established on logical grounds alone are 
probably misled and certainly misleading. The two slogans are not, I 
think, entirely independent of each other, but I shall here largely confine 
my attention to the view that ‘ought’ implies ‘can ’.? 

The first point to note is happily a very simple one and not only seems 
to be indisputable, but, what is more, has not to my knowledge been dis- 
puted. It is that neither of the slogans in question could be intended to 
be taken literally. There are plenty of sentences in which a phrase whose 
main verb is ‘ ought’ follows naturally and correctly from one whose main 
verb is ‘is’; “‘ since he its a mechanic ”, for example, “ he ought to be able 
to dismantle an engine”. In a similar way there is nothing wrong with 
saying “I ought to be at the meeting to-night, but unfortunately I cannot 
manage it’. 

As they cannot be taken literally, both slogans clearly need some further 
interpretation or explanation if they are to be understood in any precise 
sense. The point of the slogan that no ‘ ought’ can be derived from an 
‘is’ may be expressed in Professor Popper’s words, for instance, as being 
that it is impossible “ to derive non-tautological ethical rules—imperatives: 
principles of policy, aims or however we may describe them—from state- 
ments of fact ”’.* In order to establish that this doctrine is the purely logical 
one that it is so often alleged to be, one would have to show that there is 
some way of distinguishing between non-tautological ethical rules, impera- 
tives, principles of policy, aims—in short value-judgements, and statements 
of fact, that could fairly be described as purely logical. I myself do not 
think that this can be done ; (I do not deny, of course, that it is possible to 


1Throughout this paper I shall be using the term ‘ logical’ in the widely accepted 
sense according to which any point based entirely on some rule of somebody’s language 
may be said to be logical. But I do not wish to beg any questions thereby. 

2A discussion between Mr. R. F. Atkinson and myself on ‘ Ought’ and ‘Is’ is 
shortly to appear in Philosophy. 


** What can Logic do for Philosophy ?’. Arist. Soc. Suppl. Vol. XXII, 1948, p. 154. 
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construct languages in which what the language constructor may wish to 
call a value-judgement can be marked off from any other type of sentence 
by purely logical criteria, but this is a different matter). To prove that 
‘ought ’ implies ‘can’ simply as a matter of logic one would have to pro- 
ceed somewhat differently. In the case of ‘ ought’ and ‘is’ the problem 
is to formulate a particular kind of distinction. Here the situation is almost 
the reverse ; what is asserted is not a distinction but a connection and the 
problem now is how to prove that such a connection exists. Anyone who, 
speaking perhaps a trifle carelessly, said that ‘violet’ implies (logically) 
‘eoloured ’, would have to show, if challenged, that to talk of something 
being violet but uncoloured would be to talk unintelligibly. In the same 
way, if the view that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’ rests on a point of logic, it 
should be possible to show that there is an important sense of ‘ obligation ’ 
according to which to talk of such obligations in situations where they 
cannot be fulfilled would be to talk without meaning. The question is, is 
it possible ? 

One of the most familiar ways of trying to persuade people that ‘ ought ’ 
does imply ‘can’ is to bring forward a series of examples in which the 
principle would seem to hold beyond any possible dispute—at any rate if 
one is not yet looking too closely at the word ‘implies’. Nobody says, a 
philosophy tutor might begin, that the wind ought not to have blown so 
hard as to have damaged the crops—except perhaps children or primitive 
people who regard the wind as a person free to blow or not as the fancy 
takes him. We do not say that people ought not to blink when something 
is waved immediately in front of their eyes ; blinking in these circumstances 
is a reflex action over which they have no control. Nor do we blame the 
patient in a disturbed. ward of a mental hospital who assaults one of the 
nurses ; he is suffering from a recognised illness and is known to have no 
adequate control of his situation or of his actions. On the other hand, 
people do say that the farmer ought not to have left his crops standing 
unnecessarily, even though he had been warned of the approaching gale ; 
a man ought not to shut his eyes simply in order to demonstrate his lack 
of interest in the person who is talking to him ; we do blame the man who 
assaults another merely in order to take his money. In all these cases, runs 
this familiar argument, we blame these people because they could have 
behaved differently from the way in which they did. In practice we may often 
find it difficult or impossible to decide whether a man could really have 
acted differently. But this does not in any way affect the point that it is 
only when we do so decide that the notions of obligation or blame are 
appropriate. 

There are, naturally, a few obvious qualifications that have to be made 
to this sort of argument. For example, people may in fact say that the wind 
ought not to have blown so hard, meaning thereby that its force could not 
reasonably have been expected. But this is a sense of ‘ought’ which has 
nothing to do with notions such as blame or responsibility, and the doctrine 
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is not, therefore, intended to apply to it. Once such qualifications have 
been made, however, most people seem ready to accept that the examples 
given are sufficiently impressive to establish the case which they are brought 
forward to support. 

Sometimes, however, a student is more obstinate and tries to resist the 
argument by proposing other possibly more damaging exceptions to the 
apparent rule. He may, for instance, cite the case of the man who is un. 
avoidably unable to perform some obligation which is believed to be in. 
cumbent upon him, or who is faced with some conflict between what either 
he himself or other people or both believe to be his duties. But, the student 


may argue, even to describe such a conflict of duties, it seems as though we 


must say that while such a man cannot perform them both, yet both are 
among his obligations ; which seems to suggest that ‘‘ He ought to do both 
A and B” does not necessarily imply “‘ He can do both A and B”’. 

Since the time of Sir David Ross at least, there is, of course, a routine 
answer to this objection too. Everyone nowadays is taught to distinguish 
between prima facie duties and duty proper—‘ duty sans phrase ’’, as Ross 
put it. Prima facie duties are concerned with what we ought to do, other 
things being equal ; they are duties, circumstances permitting ; or rather, 
as Ross would have preferred to say, they may become Duty in appropriate 
circumstances. My Duty with a capital ‘D’, on the other hand, is what I 
actually ought to do in a given situation. To say that something is a prima 
facie duty is to say neither that it can always nor that it can on any particular 
occasion actually be performed ; and sometimes of course prima facie duties 


may be found to conflict with each other. But, so this answer runs, it is | 


only when they can be performed that prima facie duties may become Duty 
proper. If we are to talk in terms of ‘ ought ’ rather than in terms of ‘ duty’, 
we have then to distinguish between ‘ prima facie ought’ and ‘ Ought’ 
with a capital ‘O’; it is to the second alone that the slogan is meant to 
apply. Only prima facie duties can conflict, however; and once this is 
seen it can be seen at the same time that their conflict constitutes no sort 
of exception to the rule we are trying to establish. 

Someone who continued to be obstinate might perhaps reply to the 
preceding argument in somewhat the following way. “I understand”, 
he might say, “the distinction you have just made. What Ross and you 
call prima facie duties provide general rules of obligation, to which sometimes 
there will naturally be exceptions and of which on occasion one may quite 
properly give way to another. This indeed shows that ‘ can’ is not implied 
by ‘ prima facie ought ’ ; but although this thus enables you to go on saying 
that ‘ Ought ’ with a capital ‘ O’ does carry this implication, it does nothing 
to prove that it does. It is, of course, always open to you to lay down some 
verbal rule to the effect that no ‘ ought’ is to be written with a capital ‘0’ 
except when a ‘ can’ may also as a matter of fact be asserted. But surely 
the people who claim that ‘ ought ’ implies ‘ can ’ as a matter of logic intend 
that there should be more to it than this. How, for example, can you prove 
that only prima facie duties can conflict ? ” 
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There are no doubt a variety of ways in which the teacher of philosophy 
might set about dealing with this, but the argument most often employed 
will probably be some variation on the theme that the whole point of ascribing 
obligations to people is to direct them to certain sorts of action. One good 
example of this line of argument is to be found in Mr. Hampshire’s contri- 
bution to a symposium on the ‘ Freedom of the Will’, which was given 
before the Joint Session of 1951 (Aristotelian Society, Suppl. Vol. X XV). 
Thus he argues that “ the Kantian slogan ‘ Ought implies Can ’ means that 
it is a condition of application of sentences of the kind ‘ He ought to have 
done X’ that ‘He could have done X’ should also be true, where ‘ He 
ought to have done X ’ is to be taken as a moral judgement ; and this con- 
dition of application explains the sense of ‘ moral judgement ’ as the prin- 
ciple of testability explains what is meant by ‘empirical statement’ ” ; 
and he argues this on the grounds that it is a “‘ truism that, if it is established 
experimentally that moral exhortation and argument have no effect whatever 
upon certain types of conduct under certain conditions, then it is pointless 
to apply moral talk and argument to this type of conduct under these con- 
ditions ’’. Mr. Hare, in his subsequent contribution to the same symposium, 
goes further than this ; for he denies that “the principle ‘“ Ought ” im- 
plies “ Can ”’’ is peculiarly applicable to the moral uses of ‘ ought’ ”’, and 
is “inclined to say that it applies to all uses of ‘ ought’, or at any rate to 
all uses whose function it is to pass judgement of any kind upon actions or 
to give advice about them ”’. Hare is careful no doubt to distinguish advice 
from persuasion, but for him too “‘ Ought’ implies ‘Can’, whether in 
moral or non-moral contexts, because ‘ ought’ is a prescriptive word”, 
and because it is senseless to prescribe something that cannot be done. 

The word ‘ ought’ is frequently associated, of course, with notions of 
praise and blame, perhaps more particularly blame; and a philosopher 
may argue accordingly that they too are essentially prescriptive. Thus to 
praise someone for an action that he could not have helped doing is 
as absurd as to blame him for doing something unavoidable; one can 
no more encourage than one can discourage behaviour which is anyhow 
determined by conditions outside the agent’s control. These arguments, 
the arguments centring upon the allegedly prescriptive functions of the 
notions of obligation, praise and blame, seem to me to be crucial. Unfor- 
tunately they are not all of a piece and raise in one way and another a great 
number of highly intricate problems. So for the sake of a discussion limited 
to article length I must try and find a short cut. 

It should be noted first, however, that there is one way of supporting 
his position which the philosophy teacher of my example may be tempted, 
but not entitled, to take. This is to appeal to his student’s sense of justice 
or of fair play. As far as I can tell, this appeal to fair play is in fact in ordin- 
ary non-philosophic contexts very much the commonest defence of the 
doctrine that ‘ ought ’ implies ‘ can ’—in so far, that is to say, as it receives 
explicit defence at all. People on the whole seem to be only too ready to 
find reasons for protesting their innocence, to themselves as well as to others, 
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and it is normally easy enough to stir someone to a sense of being treated 
unfairly by insisting that he ought not to have done something which jp 
his view he could not have avoided. But, of course, to say “ One cannot 
blame him, he had no choice in the matter ”’ is in this ordinary way of affain 
hardly thought of as a means of calling attention to a point of even informal 


logic. As an appeal to a sense of fair play, it is intended as a protest against | 


something that is felt to be unjust. 

Not only is it not thought of as a way of making a point of logic; it 
could not be this and at the same time a protest or an appeal. It cannot 
be unfair to say of someone that he ought to have performed some action 
that it was not in his power to perform, unless it is at any rate meaningful 
to say this. ‘‘If”’, says Hampshire in the paper I have already quoted, 
“* you ought to have done X and not Y’ is addressed to me as moral re. 
proach, and if the reproach implies, (as surely it does), ‘ you could have 
done X if you had chosen and tried to’, then I may know immediately 
that the reproach is unjust ; for I may know that I did try to do X and that 
therefore my failure was not associated,with,an absence of effort and good 





intentions, and that therefore it was not a moral failure.” But if ‘ ought’ 
did here imply ‘ can’ (or ‘ could have ’) in any sort of logical sense, whether 
as a condition of application of reproach or in some other way, then the fact 
that I could not help myself means that the reproach must collapse not as 
a matter of justice, but simply as a mistake and because it can no longer be 
meaningfully maintained. The most that anyone who wishes to represent 
the doctrine as one of (informal) logic, is entitled to say by way of protest 
or appeal, might be that it is unfair to pretend to reproach someone ona 
count for which he is in fact logically irreproachable—rather in the way in 
which philosophers who maintain that to punish the innocent is logically 
impossible, can no longer protest against the unfairness of so doing, but 
only against the unfairness of inflicting chastisement upon them under 
the misappropriated name of punishment. 

It might be objected to this that I have no right to assume that to say 
of somebody who did not do a certain action that he ought to have done 
it, is necessarily to blame him. Hare, in fact, seems to suggest that it is 
not ; (unless, perhaps, he would make a sharp distinction between blaming 
and scolding). According to him “ it is clear that we do (and rightly) apply 
adverse moral judgements to the kleptomaniac ; for we do not say ‘ Whereas 
ordinary people ought not to steal, it is quite all right for the kleptomaniac 
to do so’. On the contrary, we all agree that the kleptomaniac ought not 


to steal ; for otherwise, there would be no reason for him to go to a psy- | 


chiatrist in order to be cured of his kleptomania. It is true that we think 


it pointless to try to persuade him not to steal, and worse than pointless | 


to scold him for stealing ; but this is merely another indication that the 
function of moral judgements is different from that of persuading or scolding 
. although ‘ ought ’-sentences (including moral ones) are often used for 





; 


scolding or persuasion (and often spoken in a scolding or persuasive tone — 


of voice) this is not their distinctive purpose.” 
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This is an odd argument at first sight, for it seems to suggest that ‘ blam- 
ing’ or ‘ scolding’ imply ‘ can’ (in this case, ‘ refrain from stealing ’), but 
that ‘ ought ’ does not. At any rate it serves to bring out how almost chaoti- 
cally uncertain is the basis on which the doctrine that ‘ought’ implies 
‘can’ is frequently rested. In 1951, anyhow, Hampshire thought that it 
rested in one way or another on the use or meaning of specifically moral 


fact that “‘ singular ‘ ought ’-sentences are means of instructing in, or 

instantiating, general ‘ ought ’-rules ”’, and ‘“‘ you cannot instruct people in 

a rule to do the impossible ”’ ; “ there is in this ”, he adds, “ nothing peculiar 

to moral advice”. Hampshire thought that in general the function of moral 

judgements is to influence conduct and that this function is so constitutive 

of their nature that there can be no moral judgements about conduct that 

is not open to influence ; but in particular cases it seems that he thought 

that such judgements were in fact possible, though they would be unjust. 
Hare specifically denied that it is the function of moral judgements to in- 
fluence conduct, and claimed that it is rather to offer, albeit imperative, 
advice ; the relevant question here seeming to be not whether such advice 
is going to be just or unjust, but whether it is going to be fruitful or fruitless 
—or anyhow whether it has a chance of being the former or whether it is 
bound to be the latter. This is the point at which it does seem that the views 
of Hare and Hampshire coincide, that ‘ ought’ implies ‘ can’ because it is 
prescriptive and because one cannot prescribe the impossible ; but even here 
it is hard to be altogether certain as in the passage about the kleptomaniac 
Hare seems to think that advice, or at any rate something extremely like 
it, may sometimes be appropriate in a situation where an attempt at per- 
suasion would be senseless. If we add to this (a) the fact that there are 
quite certainly occasions where persuasion might work though advice was 
beside the point (with the mentally feeble, for example) : (6) that whatever 
may be the case so far as persuasion or direct commands are concerned, one 
should be cautious before ruling out any conceivable point in advice to do 
the impossible : and (c) that it is far from being beyond dispute that the 
prescriptive function either of specifically moral judgements or of ‘ ought ’- 
sentences in general constitutes a central element of their very meaning— 
if we add all this, then we may begin to wonder whether, against this back- 
ground of uncertainties, the doctrine that ‘ ought ’ implies ‘can’ can have 
any one definite sense at all. 





The short cut that I propose to attempt through this tangle will pass, 
if it passes at all, by the notion of blame. The doctrine that ‘ ought ’ implies 
‘can’ is, I have said, often illustrated by means of a series of example cases 
in which somebody or something would not be blamed for having behaved 
in a certain way if their behaviour was not a matter of choice, but where 
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they might have been blamed if they could have acted otherwise. In fact, 
of course, there is at least one sense of the word in which it is perfectly 
usual to blame impersonal forces for events that we find displeasing. Then 
is nothing peculiar about saying, for instance, ‘‘ The farmer blamed th 
weather for his inability to pay the rent” or “The Australian collapy 
was entirely the fault of the wicket’ . It is true that this latter assertion 
might in some cases really be intended as an indirect way of blaming the 
human agents responsible for the preparation of the pitch ; but even if 
one did in a sense intend to lay the blame upon the groundsman, it would 
still be a trifle odd to say that it was not really the pitch’s fault at all, singe 
to do so is in practice more likely to focus attention on skilful bowling or 
unskilful batting. (It is also possible, incidentally, to put the matter the 
other way round and to say, for example, “‘ Although neither the groundsman 
nor anybody else is to be blamed for what happened, it remains true that 
the pitch ought not to have behaved in the way that it did ”’.) 

This is perhaps not really very confusing, for it seems clear enough 
that there are at least two senses of ‘ blame’ that we have here to distinguish, 
The Little Oxford Dictionary gives two expressions for it which, though 


they are intended to mark the distinction between the use of ‘ blame’ ag | 


a noun and its use as a verb, will serve very well to indicate the other sort 
of distinction which is of interest here ; on the one hand ‘ to find fault with’ 
and on the other ‘ censure’. Someone who blames the pitch for a batting 
collapse will normally be understood to be finding fault with it. At the 
same time he may be understood to be singling out the pitch as the explan 


atory condition that he finds most relevant in the context and thus ‘re | 


sponsible ’ for the collapse. It is also possible, of course, that even though, 


as a result of extraordinary skill or extraordinary luck or both, there is | 


in fact no collapse, he may still indicate his disapproval of the pitch by 
saying that “it ought not to have behaved as it did” ; that is to say that 
he may find fault with it without assigning it by implication any explanatory 
responsibility. Either way there is evidently a sense in which the pitch 
might or could have behaved differently, but this is a sense of ‘ could have’ 
which has very little to do either with free will or with the sort of ‘ can’ 
that ‘ ought ’ is said to imply—despite some modern accounts of the problem 
of free will, which seem rather to suggest the contrary. If, however, someone 


became so angry over what had happened that he started to abuse or to | 


censure the pitch in almost personal terms, this would strike people a 
queer. And if, as might sometimes be the case, they understood the com 
plaint that the pitch ‘‘ ought not to have behaved in the way that it did R 
to be intended as blame or censure in this second sense, they might well 
protest that it was absurd to treat the pitch as if it were somehow a person. 

It is implicit in what I have just said that it should be possible to dis- 


« Censure ’ is not really quite the word I want, as it carries too strong and definite 
a reference to some sort of public performance. ‘To hold reprehensibly accountable’ 
would be a better phrase—(it is one that I owe to Professor Woozley) ; one can hold 
somebody reprehensibly accountable silently to oneself as well as out loud to others. 
However, for the sake of brevity and convenience, I shall in this paper continue to use 
the word ‘censure’ to cover both private and public holdings accountable of this 


type. 
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In fact, tinguish two senses of ‘ ought ’ roughly parallel to the two senses of “ blame’ 
perfectly | _<to find fault with’ and ‘to censure’. What ought to be the case or to 
g- Ther happen in the first sense of the word are things that for one reason or another 
med. the one would regard as proper—to be welcomed or to be expected. But the 
| collapse things that a person ought to do or to be in the second sense of the word 
assertion} are such that he may receive praise if he does them or, more probably, 
aa . censure or reroach if he does not. 
it a ul Can a perso be blamed in the sense of censure for something that is 
all, sini to all intents and purposes out of his own control? One’s first inclination 
ywling a} may be to answer that of course he can be, unfair though this may be. But 
utter the the question should be repeated more carefully. Can he be censured in all 
undsmag seriousness and sincerity by someone who knows that he could not have 
rue that avoided that for which he is censured ? Or would the only unfairness consist, 
as I have suggested above, in pretending before the world properly to censure 
"enough | # man who was in fact uncensurable, at any rate in the context in question ¢ 
tinguish, Some of the complexities of this question may be brought into slowly 
though improving focus by taking some example of a way in which it might actually 
ame’as arise. I have already mentioned the problem of conflicting duties. Suppose 
her sort | that such a conflict has arisen through some deliberate action of the man 
lt with’ concerned ; perhaps what has happened is that he has allowed himself to 
batting | undertake two different obligations which, at the time they were under- 

At the | taken, he expected more or less reasonably would not interfere with each 
explan- | other, but which in changed circumstances have subsequently turned out 
1us ‘| to be incompatible. In such a case a first reaction may well be to blame the 
though, man for having allowed himself to get into such a situation in the first 
there is | place. ‘“‘One must never undertake to do something unless one is sure of 
itch by | being able to do it’ is a motto which many children must have had im- 
‘ay that | pressed upon them in the nursery. It has to be admitted, of course, that 





anatory since absolute certainty is impossible, one has in practice to make do with 
= pit ' a degree of certainty that seems reasonable in all the circumstances, and 
a there is here, needless to say, much room to spare for disagreement ; even 
roblal to one and the same person what seemed reasonable certainty beforehand 
omeon | MY appear to have been a wholly unreasonable risk when he looks back 
e ort) | wPo it and wonders why it went wrong. (It must be remembered too that 
ple the reasonableness of an undertaking depends not only on the probability 
o cal of being able to fulfil it, but also on the nature and seriousness of the obliga- 
t did” / tion undertaken.) But it may still seem, in spite of these qualifications, 


ht wil that if one is able to say, with whatever degree of plausibility, that it was 
person. an unreasonable action that led eventually to the situation of an unfulfillable 
to dis. obligation, any blame of the failure to fulfil the abandoned obligation can 
definite be explained as really being blame of the original unreasonable action. 

ae One can explain it this way. On the other hand, there is no denying 
others. that many people may, particularly if they are among the aggrieved parties, 
» toms disclaim any interest in the pros and cons of the original action and brush 


of this ° ° . . ““ ? ; 
aside all attempted explanations with the accusation “‘ I don’t care how it 
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happened and I am not interested in your explanations ; you promised t 
pay me back and obligations like that cannot simply be explained away” 
One might, of course, describe this as mere angry expostulation and deny 
that it carried with it any genuine element of censure. But again it woul 
be more natural, I am inclined to think, to concede that it was censup 
even if of an unreasonable or improper sort. 

Still, suppose that we do in fact shift the blame back to the debtor, 
original acts of borrowing ; what are we now to say of the obligation whid 
he did, however wrongly, nevertheless undertake and which he is noy 
admittedly unable to fulfil? It is clear that if there is any sense of ‘ ought? 
which implies ‘ can’, the obligation that he is under cannot ex hypothesi b 
obligatory in that sense. We might talk of it as some sort of prima faci 
obligation, which would in other circumstances affect him, but which a 
matters stand does not—(for Ross, we must remember, thought of a prim 
facie duty as something that is not ‘ properly speating’ any sort of duty 
at all, but rather something that would become Duty in appropriate circum. 
stances) ; but this would seem very odd. Whatever the reasons for his 
failure, it is still a genuine obligation that he has failed to fulfil ; and however 
good an excuse he may have, there seems, usually at any rate, to be some 
difference between an excuse on the one hand and on the other an argument 
designed to show that there was no obligation from which to be excused 
It is true, obviously enough, that if on the date that the man ought to but 
cannot repay the money, he asks ‘“‘ But what shall I do now? ”’, to answe 


oe 


disapprovingly that he ought to repay is no answer to the question asked | 
And it is true again that though it would always be possible, it would be | 


in most cases silly to take the extreme view that there is no second-best 
line of behaviour and that it therefore no longer matters what he now does. 
On the other hand, the first most appropriate reaction to a debtor with an 
over-easy conscience may sometimes be to recall to him his unfulfilled and 


now unfulfillable obligation and to leave the practical advice until later, | 


To suggest that the fundamental use of ‘ ought’ is in answer to the question 
‘“* What shall I do? ” rather than to the question “‘ What ought I to do?”, 
or that there is no difference of meaning between the two, is certainly one 
way of deciding the question which we are puzzling over here. But this 
suggestion looks uneasily rather like some sort of value recommendation 
in logical disguise ; we should all be practical men and only cry over the 
spilt milk of past obligations in so far as our tears may point a lesson for 
the future. 

To return, however, to the matter of blame or censure. Not every debtor 
carries an easy conscience, and, quite apart from what anyone else might 
say, he may, if he is the sort of person who is sensitive to remorse, very well 
himself blame himself. As the agent concerned he is more likely than is 
anyone else to be primarily interested in the actions that have been or are 
under his own control: Moreover, if he is one of those people who regard 
it as impossible to blame anyone for something not under that person's 
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control, he must, if he has an acutely sensitive conscience, concentrate on 
representing what he originally did as blameworthy and unreasonable, even 
though nobody else might dream of calling it so. There are many people, 
I have said earlier on, who are ready to protest their innocence wherever 
and whenever they can. Others, however, will persist in feeling guilty even 
for unavoidable failures to fulfil their obligations, and though many of 
them may indeed feel driven to identify some particular one of their past 
actions as that responsible for their present situation, this is not true of all. 
There are, too, the peculiar in-between cases where one is tempted to say 
that though the person concerned does single out some past action of his 
own for special censure, his conviction of guilt is prior to his identification 
of that particular action. This may sometimes be shown by the way in 
which such a person may respond to an inescapable demonstration that 
the action in question was either irrelevant or after all not of his own free 
doing, either by an immediate search for some other action to serve as 
a focus of blame or by simply maintaining his guilt without any longer 
pretending or trying to understand how it had come about. 

To blame oneself for failure to perform both of two conflicting duties 
should not be thought of as something wholly extraordinary ; even the most 
presumably rational of men may do so. I have heard a professional philo- 
sopher illustrate one of the ways in which a study of philosophy may have 
practical consequences by recalling the effect on him personally of learning 
that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’ as a matter of logic—as he now, somewhat 
paradoxically, believes it to do. Before studying philosophy, he used, when 
confronted with irreducibly conflicting obligations, frequently to torture 
himself with feelings of guilt, with the hopeless conviction that he ought 
to do something which he knew it was impossible to do. At Oxford, however, 
he was taught that if the performance of an action is impossible, it is equally 
impossible that its performance should be truly obligatory. After this he 
ceased to worry in the way that he had previously done. His course of 
logical therapy was complete when he had learnt an alternative terminology 
by which to describe the situation which had previously given him such 
trouble—the terminology of prima facie duties and so on. At the end of 
all this he was a happier person, who worried less, and to whose life philosophy 
had in this way made a definite contribution. 

It will be said, of course, that there is all the difference in the world 
between feeling or believing oneself to be guilty, which in extreme cases 
can amount to a pathological condition, and actually being guilty; and 
that the one may often be a highly unreliable guide to the other. This is 
perfectly true. The trouble is, however, that the word ‘ guilty’ may give 
rise to very much the same series of puzzles and misunderstandings as the 
words ‘ ought’ and ‘ blame’. To say that someone is guilty of having done 
something or other, is to say both that he has done it and that he ought not 
to have done, or that he is whatever it may be and that he ought not to be. 
It is undoubtedly not at all uncommon for people to be convinced that they 
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have done or that they are something, and for them to be entirely mistaken; 
quite frequently, too, their conviction may remain unshaken in the face of 
the most well-founded arguments. And if to be guilty of having done some 
thing is indeed to have done something that one ought not to have done 
and if ‘ought’ does logically imply ‘can’, then certainly a man cannot 
be guilty of failing to do something that it was not in his power to do, what 
ever his own feelings or beliefs about the matter may be. But once again 
we have immediately to start distinguishing different senses of ‘ guilty’ 
There are indisputably contexts in which one can be said to be guilty ip 
some sense or other of something that may not have been in any remotely 
immediate sense within one’s own personal control. This might be repre 
sented as a special instance of the familiar general distinction between being 
technically and being morally guilty. And if one does make the distinction 
this way, it will be tempting to say, as Hampshire did in effect, that itis 
only moral guilt—the ‘ morally ought to have done ’"—that carries with it 
any sense of reproach or censure ; and only, therefore, the moral ‘ ought’ 
that implies ‘ can’. 

This throws the main weight squarely on to the word ‘ moral’, anda 
very tricky word it is. How is one to decide whether ‘ morally ought’ 
implies ‘can’ or not? The modern linguistic philosopher is under a very 
considerable temptation to represent some of the most fundamental aspects 
of his moral beliefs as constitutive of the meaning or ‘logic’ of the word 
‘moral’ itself. But it must be added at once that ‘temptation’ is not 
quite the right term to use, for, and this is a point whose implications need 
much more working out, such an account need be by no means entirely 
misrepresentation. ‘ Moral’ is one of those words, like ‘ sincere’, in which 
criteria of descriptive meaning and standards of value may become almost 
inextricably intertwined. Ask someone what he understands by the question 
whether a man is morally blameworthy and it is as likely as not that he will 
reply that it all depends on whether the man really deserves to be blamed. 
There is but a slight and subtle difference between saying on the one hand 
that to blame somebody for failing to do what he ought to but could not 
have done, is to blame him by immoral or wrong moral standards ; and 
saying on the other hand that this would not be to blame him in the moral 
sense of the word at all. ; 

I have taken as an example a case where a man’s inability to perform 
an obligation stems from some previous deliberate action of his own. The 
relevant distinction is in fact best expressed as that between actions which 
are and actions which are not within a man’s control, for there are many 
crimes and sins of omission which would be generally recognised as such, 
but which can not exactly be called intentional. In practice this distinction 
can, as everyone knows, be extremely indefinite ; just how indefinite is 
shown from time to time in the law courts by the confusions which are liable 
to arise over the question whether an accused person is to be deemed to 
have acted from uncontrollable impulse or not. Recent psychology, as is 
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again well-known, has, through its various popularised versions, had the 
general effect of making people more ready to account for an individual's 
behaviour as arising from sources beyond his own control. What used to 
be put down to deliberate malevolence may now be said to result from 
obsessional illness ; where it used to be said that wickedness ran in the 
family (or the class), it is now more common to talk of the way in which charac- 
ter depends on environmental background. It is true that most philosophers 
at the present time would accept some more or less elaborate version of 
the thesis according to which causes do not compel ; and that it may be 
argued from this point of view that there is no reason why the discovery 
of the psychological origins of a man’s actions or character must go to show 
that his actions were therefore not under his own control or that he was 
not really free. This is certainly not the place to set off on a discussion of 
different possible analyses of the nature of causal explanation. But in any 
case some of the very people who have contributed to the dissolution of 
puzzles about free will and determinism along these familiar lines, have also, 
though in other contexts, pointed out that on the ordinary view of people 
engaged in doing and being done by, causes are some sort of levers that 
bring about their effects. So on this level, which is the level at which most 
people make most of their moral judgements about what they and others 
ought to do, it is not unnatural to understand the suggestion that it may 
be possible, say, to discover the causes of a man’s character being the way 
it is as a suggestion that it may be possible to discover outside the man 
himself the levers by which his character is controlled, and, if one believe 
that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’, as a potential restriction upon the scope of 
moral judgements. 

In fact, of course, this increasing recognition that a man’s habits and 
character may be in large part at least the product of forces outside his 
control has led many people to be less willing to censure or to condemn 
than they used to be. Even those who have moved furthest in this direction, 
however, are in practice likely to find themselves condemning and censuring 
far more often that they should according to their own official theory. Too 
often one finds oneself forced to admit ‘‘ I know that it is not his fault that 
he has such unpleasant habits and that I should not blame him, but.. . 
somehow I keep on blaming him all the same”. It is not so much that one 
ever really forgets that there is a way in which his characteristics may be 
explained, still less that one is only pretending to pass censure upon him, 
as that one fails to maintain a principle which one at any rate theoretically 
holds. This principle is not ‘“‘I cannot blame or censure people for things 
that I believe they could not have helped ” ; it is rather “I ought not so 
to blame them ’”’. On the other hand, one of the most effective ways by 
which someone might try to ensure that he stuck to this principle might 
undoubtedly be to impose upon himself a rule of language to the effect 
that if an ‘ ought’ is to carry with it the suggestion of actual or potential 
accusation or blame, it must be followed by a ‘can’, and to admit no ex- 
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ception to this usage within the rules of his language. (In a similar way, 
the most thorough and effective method of ensuring that people adopted 
any desired principle might well be to train them to speak a language, in 
the rules of which it was embodied as a principle of the (informal) logic 
of that language.) 

As things are, however, many people surely still do from time to time 


blame or condemn themselves or others for things that they recognise mor | 


or less frankly as being beyond their control. Feelings of guilt or inadequacy 
are, as I have noted earlier, a by no means uncommon occurrence, and it 
should not be taken for granted that everyone would unhesitatingly agree 
that they are always to be avoided as much as possible. In the old days, 
one is told, the stern parent or teacher, who regularly impressed upon the 
children within his care the unworthiness and imperfection of their nature, 
would be regarded by many as the proper model to take; “a virtuous 
man ”’, he might have been called, “‘ imbued with a strong sense of Original 
Sin”. From such a point of view, the fact that it may be none of our own 
individual doing that we are not what we ought to be nor have it in ow 
power wholly to eradicate these imperfections of our nature, may provide 
no justification for regarding them with an untroubled sense of innocence, 
Nowadays, of course, the emphasis is, though not undisputedly or uniformly, 
very much more on the avoidance of feelings of guilt. Manuals on child 
care, for example, warn the parent never to censure the child for persistent 
bed-wetting, on the grounds that he is only too likely to accept and make 
his own this condemnation of himself for something that he is most probably 
unable to help. And indeed to blame oneself in this way for what one believes 
to be a fault in one’s own character can be a terrifying and far from imagin- 
ary experience, which is by no means restricted to children ; in many ways 
it may be one’s very helplessness that makes the situation as terrifying 
as it is. 

Bed-wetting is one subject of modern psychological interest. Another is, 
notoriously, the story of Oedipus. In this legend, one of the most famous 
and enduring of all, Oedipus is led by Fate to commit two of the crimes 
that he, as much as any of his people, holds in deepest horror. The fact that 
the crucial actions, foreseen even before he was born, were regarded as fated 
to take place and thus determined in their broad outlines by factors quite 
outside his own personal decisions, did little to reduce his own or anyone 
else’s conviction of his guilt. He was in a sense born to be guilty, guilty 
in spite of himself and of anything that he might do. The unsophisticated 
explanation of such events may be to put them down to Fate, incomprehen- 
sible and inscrutable. But even the more sophisticated explanation that 
they arise from some hidden fault of character leaves still open the question 
of why that character is the way that it is—or sometimes indeed just whose 
character it is that is at fault. 

In any case it would be wrong to suppose that the ‘ unsophisticated’ 
outlook is not in its own way of genuine importance. No doubt a fate that 
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results in people being confronted with unfulfillable obligations may seem 
to many of us a pretty unsatisfactory sort of fate ; but our own familiarity 
with a sense of individual injustice should not make us suppose that all 
human beings are by their very nature incapable of accepting its existence. 
People may think of their duties and obligations as springing from a great 
variety of different sources. Some who believe either in one capricious God 
or in a multitude of Gods, may believe themselves to be faced with a corres- 
ponding multiplicity of possibly conflicting obligations. Others may believe 
that their obligations arise from the purposes and needs of some earthly 
superior or superiors, or perhaps from the purposes and needs of the com- 
munity, or nation, or class, to which they belong ; and again the course of 
events may bring about situations in which an individual, in spite of himself 
and of anything that he may have done, may be faced with the complete 
impossibility of fulfilling one or more of the obligations arising in this way. 
In such a situation a man may, of course, revolt ; he may refuse, even against 
the whole world, to accept the reality of his guilt. He may on the other hand, 
however, acknowledge that he is what some people call ‘ objectively guilty ’, 
a creature deserving of censure and scorn, and go so far as to adopt an 
attitude which might be described as taking refuge in his guilt. 

It is worth noticing, incidentally, that a man may blame himself in this 
way whether he holds some sort of objectivist view of the nature of obliga- 
tions or whether his view of evaluative language entails that for him the 
individual is always at least grammatically responsible for the evaluations 
that he makes. For it is always open to anyone to adopt and endorse as 
his own the standards set by whatever authority he may choose, and to 
judge himself as much as others by the light of those standards. If, for 
example, certain types of personality are condemned by the community at 
large, a man who, like it or not, possesses such a personality and who accepts 
the community standards, will in all probability blame or censure himself 
for not being a different sort of person from what he is. Thus most people 
are by now familiar with accounts of the guilty and hopeless struggles that 
some homosexuals may go through in their efforts to be something which 
they think they ought, but which they are clearly unable to be. And there 
is an equally familiar set of stories of the bourgeois intellectual who is con- 
demned by his acceptance of a certain sort of standard to perpetual self- 
accusation for not having been born a member of the working proletariat. 

It should be added, of course, that it may be quite inappropriate to 
talk of people ‘ choosing’ their standards. Only a comparatively few of 
them are likely to reflect at all on the nature of the standards with which 
they have grown up, while those who are able to examine them in any 
systematic way must be fewer still. Most people simply find themselves 
with a certain set of values ; though even the expression ‘ find themselves ’ 
may suggest that they are more self-conscious about the nature and origin 
of their values than they actually are. 
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What does all this add up to? Let me assume for a moment that from | 
this recalcitrantly unsystematic discussion, centred for the most part upon | 


the notions of blame, censure and guilt, I am entitled to draw a moral that 
will be valid for the word ‘ ought’. I do not exactly want to say that the 
philosopher who maintains that the doctrine that ‘ ought’ implies ‘ can’ 
rests on a matter of logic, is wrong beyond any redeeming qualification. For, 
as I have already suggested, people who consistently refused to censure 
anybody—at any rate in what we may loosely call the moral sense of ‘ cen. 
sure ’—for doing things that they were not thought to be able to help, and 
who refused in the first instance as a matter of fairness, might well subse. 
quently come to adopt a way of speaking and thinking such that this principle 
became embodied in the very meaning-rules of their language. Of course, 
as long as words like ‘ ought’, ‘ guilt’ and ‘ censure’ retained a meaning 
in contexts where they were not expected to imply ‘ can’, we should have 
to be careful to say that ‘ ought ’ implied ‘ can’ when used for the purpose 
of passing certain sorts of judgement only ; and put like this, the implication 
appears already as a distinguishing mark of the contextual purpose rather 
than anything else. Thus some people, for instance, prefer to say that it is 
only ‘ morally ought’ that implies ‘can’. Again I have already made the 
obvious point that the term ‘ moral’ is one in whose use it may be partic- 
ularly difficult to maintain a clear-cut distinction between principles of 
value and rules of meaning. On the contrary, it is only natural, and from 
one point of view indeed only proper, that an informal logical analysis of 
the word should reflect rather their interconnection. Yet when all this is 
said, it remains true that to rely too much on such informal logical analysis 
of the language with which one is immediately and almost instinctively 
familiar, taking words as they seem to come and treating all their contextual 
implications as in one way or another partially constitutive of their meaning, 
is to run the risk of sometimes misrepresenting and thereby misunderstanding 
the outlook of people who have radically different presuppositions and who 


use, to that extent, a language with a radically different system of informal 


or contextual implications. 

This is not, of course, a danger exclusive to informal logicians. Anyone 
to whom the implication of ‘can’ appears to be, and hence in a sense is, 
constitutive of one of the very meanings of ‘ ought’, may quite honestly 
fail to understand a man who may seem to him to be claiming paradoxically 
to use the same sense of ‘ ought ’ as he does, but in a different way. On the 
other hand, it seems to me, for the sort of reasons that I have tried to sketch 
in the main part of this paper, that there are still many people for whom, 
and many contexts in which, the principle that ‘ ought’ implies ‘ can ’ has 
not yet reached the position of indisputable security that would justify 
its treatment as a rule of meaning. 

It is interesting to notice, incidentally, how much emphasis has been 
put by philosophers of comparatively recent times on the two principles 
relating to ‘ ought ’"—that it implies ‘ can’ and that it can never be derived 
from an ‘is’. In particular, their interpretation as principles of meaning 
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or of logic means that it becomes at any rate theoretically impossible for 
the individual to escape a personal responsibility for the value-judgements 
that he makes ; and at the same time ensures, again at least in theory and 
in verbal appearance, that a man can only be judged as a free and auto- 
nomous individual. This respect for the individual as such, however, is most 
typically a (comparatively modern) Western European phenomenon and 
to treat it as a necessary condition of any form of moral evaluation seems 
unduly parochial. It also seems somewhat limited even in the Western 
European context. One may or may not disapprove of such ideas as those 
of guilt by association, guilt inherited or otherwise transmitted from one 
member of a family to another, the participation by individuals in national 
guilt, and so on. But it would seem a little odd for anyone to maintain 
that they are all founded on simple logical confusions, with the implied 
suggestion that they would vanish in the therapeutic light of clear thought.® 

But now am I justified in arguing in this somewhat slipshod way from 
blame and guilt to obligation? Has my short cut been a genuine one or 
but a way of skirting the problem? I do not want to claim that there is 
always an exact parallel to be found between these sets of notions, or that 
for any sentence in which the words ‘ guilt ’ or ‘ blame ’ appear, it is possible 
to construct an equivalent sentence based on the word ‘ ought’. Even if 
there is such a parallel, I have done little or nothing to show that it exists ; 
and in point of fact I think that it is not there to be found, but could at 
the most be imposed. Nor can I deny that I have laid myself open to charges 
of having used such notions as ‘ blame ’ and ‘ censure ’ in an almost slovenly 
manner. There are on the nature and inter-relationships of this loose family 
of concepts all sorts of points to be made and between their different uses 
many distinctions to be drawn, hardly any of which I have done. On the 
other hand, I do not think that anyone could accept without quite drastic 
revision, going well beyond the drawing of finer distinctions, what I have 
tried to say about censure and guilt, and still maintain that it is a matter of 
logic that ‘ ought’ implies ‘ can ’, as if the two subjects had nothing to do 
with each other. The doctrine may mean more than that only the free agent 
is open to moral reproach ; but it surely means at least that. It is hard, of 
course, for a philosopher to discuss such a subject as the use of ‘ ought’ 
without continually trying to situate himself in relation to his colleagues 
and predecessors. Yet if I may for a moment ignore them all and risk 
putting a suggestion in a sentence, I should say that the notion of ‘ ought’ 
is fundamentally linked with the notion of a best for a certain context and 
hence with the notion of approval ; that whether a failure to be or to achieve 
the best should be censured or not will depend on the context and on the 
general outlook of whoever is concerned ; but that if censure (or praise) are 
not held to imply ‘ can ’, there is little point left in maintaining the doctrine 
for ‘ ought ’. 

5See, for example, Sir Walter Moberley’s Riddell Memorial Lectures on ‘ Responsi- 


bility > (O.U.P. 1951). ‘‘ The Christian interpretation of moral evil cannot be exp 
in terms of purely individual responsibility and recompense ”’ (p. 37). 
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There are two points that remain to be added. LEarlier on, in trying 
to make clear the two different senses of ‘ blame’, I used the example of, 
cricket pitch and said that it would be absurd to censure the pitch for no 
having behaved as it ought to have done. Why? It may seem that ny 
own example suggests that there is after all a sense of ‘ ought’ which dog 
imply ‘can’. Indeed, I think that many people’s first reaction would be 
to protest that the pitch could not have helped it. On the other hand, | 
have spent much of my time trying to show that there are contexts in whic 
some people can and do blame themselves or others for having done, o& 
merely for being, something that they could not help having done, or being 
But if the relevant difference between a cricket pitch and a person is not 
simply that the one is sometimes in a position to control its own activities 
while the other is not, what is this difference ? I should be inclined to suggest 
that it lies in the profound truism that persons are persons, while thing 
that are not persons are not. To blame anything, to accuse it, to encourage, 
to reprimand, to pass any sort of moral judgement upon it is to treat it 
more or less as a person. Of course, the concept of personality is not only 
exceedingly complex, but shows also many variations at different periods 
of history and in different contexts of the present day. Some people have 
been and still are prepared to treat as persons a vastly greater range of 
things than are, say, most university-educated Englishmen of to-day. The 
absurdity of abusing a cricket pitch in personal terms is basically the ab- 
surdity of treating it as a person. True, the fact that anything is in control 
of its own activities does seem to go some way to show that that thing is 
a person—though even here embarrassing questions are now being raised 
by the production of more or less autonomous machines ; but the fact that 
something is not in control of its own activities does not prove vice versa 
that it is not a person. It may be that one day we shall make use of a set 
of concepts according to which in every context full control over one’s 
activities will be a necessary condition of being fully treatable as a person 
in that context (though I think that is on the whole improbable). At any 
rate we have not reached that position yet. 

Finally, although I have spent almost all my time discussing ‘ ought’ 
and some of its associated notions, I should not perhaps end without noting 
that it would be just as necessary to fix on a precise sense for ‘ can ’, if one 
is to be given to the doctrine that the first implies the second. It goes with- 
out saying that this is not entirely straightforward either. 


ALAN MONTEFIORE 
University College of North Staffordshire. 
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BERKELEY’S REALISMS 


I 


“To-day they even call [Berkeley] ‘the father of modern idealism ’, 
What a remarkable accident of birth this is! Berkeley is the putative 
father of modern idealism, and the child does not take after its father in 
the slightest degree.” So charges Luce in his attempt to replace the ideal- 
istic reading of Berkeley’s philosophy with one that makes the Principles 
(and Three Dialogues) a defence of common sense. I think that Luce and 
Jessop* have succeeded in showing that a careful examination of the texts 
reveals that the 18th century interpretations were hardly more than a 
caricature of Berkeleianism. A caricature which was created in no small 
part by the simple fact that early critics either failed to read Berkeley or 
distorted him for their own purposes.® 

Luce and Jessop have, in their several publications, been concerned to 
show that there is “ but one Berkeleian system ”’,* that it can be labelled 
“Tmmaterialism ’’, and that it was first explicitly and consistently stated 
in the Principles and remained the Berkeleian philosophy thereafter. Fur- 
thermore, they claim that on their interpretation Berkeley stands revealed 
as a Defender of Common Sense whose philosophy is in some technical 
senses realistic. In the course of this paper, I shall argue that Luce and 
Jessop cannot hold to a Common Sense or Realist interpretation of Berkeley 
and also hold, as a part of that same interpretation, that Berkeley’s ‘ ideas 
of sense’ are to be read as ‘sensa’ or ‘ sense-data’ (i.e. colours, sounds, 
etc.) rather than as ‘ physical objects ’ (i.e. trees, tables, chairs). My method 
of argument will be to present three instances where Berkeley himself takes 
the alternative of interpreting ideas of sense as sensa and to argue that the 
resulting positions are far indeed from either the Common Sense or the 
Realism which Luce and Jessop take to be fundamental. If this can be 
shown, then Luce and Jessop cannot hold, as they now do, that there is 
one Berkeleian philosophy, that it is Common-Sensical and/or Realistic, 
and that by ideas of sense Berkeley is to be understood as meaning sensa. 


14. A. Luce, Berkeley’s Immaterialism (London : 1950), p. 26. 


*A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop have been preparing an edition of The Works of George 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne (referred to in my paper as “‘ Works ”’) of which eight volumes 
have appeared to date. They have stated some of their interpretative views in their 
respective ‘‘ editor’s introductions’. Some of their other writings will be found in- 
— in a “ Bibliographie ” in Revue Internationale de Philosophie, VII (1953), pp. 

*See, for example, my ‘“‘ Berkeley and Chambers ”’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 
XVII (1956), pp. 120-126. 

‘Jessop, ed. Berkeley : Philosophical Writings, (Austin : 1953), xx, referred to here- 
after as BPW. See also Luce, ‘‘ The Unity of the Berkeleian Philosophy ”, Mind, 
XLVI (1937), pp. 44 ff.; pp. 180 ff, 
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Finally, I shall suggest that the price of a consistent interpretation of Berke. 


ley’s Immaterialism is either the recognition that (unfortunately for hij | 


consistency) Berkeley himself takes ideas of sense both ways, or, a restrictign 
of one’s interpretation to passages where but one view dominates. 

It may be unfair to speak of a “ Luce-Jessop ”’ interpretation, but it 
seems clear that they agree on the following points which have some rele. 
vance to present purposes. They have, in their various separate publications 
been concerned to show, among other things : (1) that there is a positiy 
Berkeleian philosophy and not just a series of dialectical variations o 
themes by Locke ; (2) that God plays the central role in this Immaterialism; 
(3) that this Immaterialism is sharply dualistic, thanks to Berkeley’s radical 
distinctions between spirits (active) and ideas (passive) and between idea 
of sense and ideas of the imagination, and is thus not mentalism ; (4) that 
this Immaterialism is not subjectivism inasmuch as corporeal objects, iz, 
sensible things, are simply collections of ideas of sense, and that thes 
constitute the objective order and are not dependent on the human mind 
for their existence. 

Luce seems somewhat less concerned to attribute realism to Berkeley 
than to vindicate Berkeley’s appeal to common sense. He sees Berkeley 
seriously urging a return to common sense—a return to the view that the 
sensible world is the real world, with no unknowable metaphysical remainder 
to give rise to scepticism. Jessop, like Luce, underscores Berkeley’s defence 
of common sense, but where Luce is content to say “ In his general attitude 
to the problem of knowing [Berkeley] is far closer to modern realism than 
to modern idealism ”’,> Jessop speaks of Berkeley’s ‘“ realism ’’® outright, 
Against the background of the spirit/idea dichotomy, both Luce and Jessop 
say that Berkeley’s ideas of sense are to be interpreted as sensa (or sense- 
data)’ and furthermore, that these sensa have at least the following charae- 
teristics : (a) sensa are just what they appear to be; (b) they are objects to 
minds and not mental ; (c) they are given to us in experience ; (d) they “ per- 
sist when we are not sensing them’. ‘‘ That is Berkeley’s realism ’’, says 
Jessop, “ There is nothing per quod percipitur but simply id quod percipitur, 
The sensed is itself the real corporeal world, perception interposing no screen, 
whether opaque or diaphanous, of mental entities between us and it ”’.® 

In a general way, this claim to epistemological realism in Berkeley is 
not new. Woodbridge, for example, noted that Berkeley’s ‘ ideas ’ were the 
“real components of nature and not components of the mind ’’,!° and that 

5Luce, Berkeley's Immaterialism, p. 28. 

‘Jessop, BPW, pp. xiii ff. See also Works II, p. 10. 


7Jessop apparently prefers ‘ sensa’ cf. BPW, p. xiii. I shall follow Luce and use 
‘sensa’ and ‘sense-data’ interchangeably. Cf. Berkeley’s Immaterialism, pp. 42 ff 
and p. 117. That they use ‘ sensa’ as I have characterized it is clear from the passages 
referred to. 


SJessop, BPW, p. xiii ; Cf. Works II, p. 11. See also Luce, Berkeley’s Immaterialiem, 
p. 64 and p. 124, and also, ‘‘ The Berkeleian Idea of Sense’, Arist. Soc. Proc. Supp. 
XXVITI (1953), p. 17. 

*Jessop, BPW, p. xiii. 

WF, J. E. Woodbridge, “ Berkeley’s Realism ”’, in Studies in the History of Ideas, 
I (1918),p. 202, 
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| Berkeley seriously intended his claim to be at one with common sense. 


The novel realist ingredient in the Luce-Jessop interpretation is, according to 
Doney,” that in emphasizing the activity of spirits (including activity in 
perception) Berkeleianism qualifies as a realism 4 la Moore and Russell. 
The suggestion that Berkeley is a realist is, says Doney, 
unexceptionable if by Berkeley’s realism is meant his belief that 
objects continue to exist when not perceived by man or animal, that 
when we perceive we are directly confronted with the real things 
and not the representations or effects of the real things, and that the 
world is as truly coloured as extended, fragrant as figured, and so on. 
Something else has been meant by Berkeley’s realism, however. The 
editors attribute to Berkeley the belief that there are, and that we 
can apprehend that there are, acts of perceiving distinct from the 
ideas perceived. This is part of what Prof. Jessop means by Berkeley’s 
realism and of what Prof. Luce means by his adherence to common- 
sense. In this sense of realism, Berkeley’s realism can be questioned.!” 
Doney objects that Berkeley explicitly rejects'* the distinction between 
the act of apprehending an object and the object apprehended, which Russell 
and Moore have taken as essential to epistemological realism, although he 
admits later in his article that on the critical question of the activity of 
the mind in perception Berkeley is “‘ ambiguous ”’.4 
Even if we grant that Berkeley can be read as holding that the mind is 
active in perception and thus that he distinguishes the object apprehended 
from the apprehension of the object, it is by no means clear that he is also 
a realist or a defender of common sense in the way Luce and Jessop have 
more explicitly suggested. For there seems to me to be a critical ambiguity 
in the Berkeleian position between the Berkeley of Common Sense and 
Berkeley the Rigorous Empiricist. I think that Luce and Jessop have 
shown that most of the time Berkeley stands in the former position, but 
the latter position is also present. The latter position exists in the sense 
that there are sections of the Principles and Three Dialogues which do not 
square with the former but which do hang together as a sort of secondary 
theme. Very crudely, to the Common Sense side (I shall speak of Common 
Sense Berkeley) belong the sharp distinction between minds (active) and 
ideas (passive) ; the identity of ideas of sense and physical objects ; and the 
role given God as the Absolute Percipient. To the Rigorous Berkeley (so 
referred to hereafter) belong the attack on abstract ideas ; the initial for- 
mulation of esse est percipi (Principles §§ 3-6) ; the denial of identity and 
analysis of error in the Third Dialogues. With different labels (and for 


UWillis Doney, “‘ Two Questions about Berkeley’, Philosophical Review, LXI 
(1952), pp. 382-391. 


Mibid., pp. 382-3. See also Luce, ‘ Berkeleian Action and Passion ’’’, Revue Inter- 
nationale de Philosophie, VII (1953), pp. 3-18. 


In the First Dialogue, Cf. Works II, pp. 194-6. 


MDoney cites Principles § 141. See, however, the claim in § 142 that we have notions 
of the mind’s “‘ acts about ideas ”’. 
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different purposes) this dichotomy has been carefully spelled out and analysed 
by Grey, but for the present purposes I wish only to note that for the 
Berkeley of Common Sense ideas of sense are not sensa. 


II 


My first reason for claiming that Luce and Jessop’s interpretation of 


ideas of sense as sensa is not compatible with their basic interpretation of 
Berkeley as a defender of Common Sense, is based on Berkeley’s own claim 
to have refuted scepticism and to have restored man to Common Sense, 
The refutation of scepticism is an oft-stated purpose of the Principles and 
Three Dialogues at a time when Pyrrhonism—especially that found in 
Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique et Critique—was held by many to 
pose a serious threat to science and religion. The sceptics stood prepared to 
attack all claimants to knowledge ; in particular those who distinguished 
ideas from things, appearances from realities, esse from percipi, were ever 
open to sceptical questioning as to how they bridged the distinction. What 
was the criterion whereby one knew which perceptions were veridical, which 
appearances yielded knowledge of reality, and then, of course, what was 
the criterion of that criterion. . . .? 

Popkin" has argued that in good part Berkeley’s dictum, esse est percipi, 
stems from Berkeley’s sensitivity to this sceptical problem and is intended 
to resolve it by the revolutionary stroke of identifying ideas with things. 
Deprived of the handle afforded it by the idea/thing dichotomy, scepticism 
stands disarmed. But this frequently enunciated refutation of scepticism 
has the consequence, awkward for the Luce-Jessop interpretation, that the 
real world is precisely the world that gardeners, et. al. hold it to be. Berkeley's 
epistemology is “‘ naive realism ”’, at least in the sense that Montague used 
that term. 

[Naive realism] conceives of objects as directly presented to conscious 
ness and being precisely what they appear to be. Nothing intervenes 
between the knower and the world external to him. Objects are not 
represented in consciousness by ideas ; they are themselves directly 
presented. This theory makes no distinction between seeming and 
being ; things are just what they seem. Consciousness is thought of 
as analogous to a light which shines out through the sense organs, 
illuminating the world outside the knower. There is in this naive 
view a complete disregard of the personal equation and of the elaborate 
mechanism underlying sense perception. In a world in which there 
was no such thing as error, this theory of the knowledge relation 
would remain unchallenged ; but with the discovery of error and 
illusion comes perplexity.!” 


18Denis Grey, “The Solipsism of Bishop Berkeley’, Philosophical Quarterly, Il 
(1952), pp. 338-349 ; ‘‘ Berkeley on Other Selves : A Study in Fugue ”, Philosophical 
Quarterly, IV (1954), pp. 28-44. 


1éRichard H. Popkin, “ Berkeley and Pyrrhonism”’, Review of Metaphysics, V 
(1951), pp. 223-246. See also his “‘ New Realism of Bishop Berkeley ”’, University of 
California Publications in Philosophy, xxix (1957), pp. 1-19. 


i7W. P. Montague, ‘‘ The New Realism and the Old”, Journal of Philosophy, IX 
(1912), p. 39. 
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The reason Berkeley’s refutation of scepticism is bound up with his 
appeal to common sense is that there must be no instance in which the 
philosopher tells the gardener that what the latter holds to be the case 
about the sense world is not really the case. The philosopher must never 
reopen the appearance/reality dialectic by saying that the world is really 
anything other than what the gardener takes it to be. 

There are numerous passages in the common-sense mood where ideas 
are just things. For example, Phil. Comm. entry 427 : “ We see the Horse 
itself, the Church itself it being an Idea and nothing more ’’.!® In the Prin- 
ciples (§ 23) Berkeley speaks of “ framing in your mind certain ideas which 
you call books and trees”’, and again, in § 38, he speaks of idea signifying 
“the several combinations of sensible qualities which are called things ”’, 
thus ideas of sense are things (i.e. trees, chairs) rather than things being 
combinations of ideas. Discussing the Mosaic account of creation in the 
Third Dialogue, Berkeley remarks : ‘‘ In common talk, the objects of our 
senses are not termed ideas but things. Call them so still : provided you do 
not attribute to them any absolute external existence, and I shall never 
quarrel with you for a word. The Creation therefore I allow to have been 
a creation of things, real things ”’.1® Towards the beginning of the Third 
Dialogue Philonous comments : “‘ I am of a vulgar cast, simple enough to 
believe my senses, and leave things as I find them. To be plain, it is my 
opinion that the real things are those very things I see and feel, and perceive 
by my senses ”’.2° 

Rut as Montague puts it: ‘“‘ with the discovery of error and illusion 
comes perplexity’. It comes with a vengeance in the Third Dialogue. 
Berkeley’s ‘“‘ escape’ from perplexity is by way of the view that objects 
are collections of ideas, the view which takes ideas of sense as items which 
could plausibly be read as sensa. The result is disastrous to his claim to 
hold, with the “‘ vulgar’, that “those things they immediately perceive 
are the real things ’’,24 and hence he falls guilty—as Popkin has argued— 
of scepticism as he himself defines it. The result is also disastrous to Luce 
and Jessop’s thesis that Berkeley is a defender of Common Sense, since 
that can hardly be maintained if it is coupled with an interpretation of 
Berkeley’s ideas of sense which, when it occurs in Berkeley, can be shown 
to run counter to his own appeal to Common Sense. 

It is, then, a perplexed and Rigorous Berkeley who has Philonous reply 
to Hylas’ question about the man who sees an oar in water : 

He is not mistaken with regard to the ideas he actually perceives ; 
but in the inferences he makes from his present perceptions. Thus 
in the case of the oar, what he immediately perceives by sight is 

See also, e.g. Berkeley, Phil. Comm. entries 19, 98, 392, 644, 775, 823, in Work 
I, or Luce’s edition of 1944. 

"Works II, p. 251. 

*ibid., p. 229. 

“ibid., p. 262. 
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certainly crooked ; and so far he is in the right. But if he theng 
concludes, that upon taking the oar out of the water he shall perceiyg 
the same crookedness ; or that it would affect his touch, as crooked 
things are wont to do: in that he is mistaken. In like manner, if 
he shall conclude from what he perceives in one station, that in cage 
he advances toward the moon or tower, he should still be affected 


with the like ideas, he is mistaken. But his mistake lies not in what | 


he perceives immediately and at present (it being a manifest contra. 
diction to suppose he should err in respect of that) but in the wrong 
judgment he makes concerning the idcas he apprehends to be cop. 
nected with those immediately perceived : or concerning the ideas 
that, from what he perceives at present, he imagines would be per. 
ceived in other circumstances.”* 

Are these “ ideas he actually perceives ”’ objects? Yes, but of a special 
sort. The oar is a collection of an indefinite number of ideas, each of which 
is a separate object—and it is our judgment about this that is incorrigible, 
i.e. about ideas as sense-data and not as physical objects. Berkeley might 


have clung to the latter alternative by means of locutions such as “ appear | 
to be. . .” or “ looks like. . .”. But as is clear from the opening lines of | 


the Third Dialogue, he wishes to avoid these phrases with their sceptical 
overtones. How then do we find out if certain collections of sensa constitute 
reality or illusion? We wait. 

Thus, when the gardener* looks from his window and says, “ That isa 
cherry-tree ”’, his statement turns out not to be about what he sees but 
rather about what he expects to see in the future. Hence we can never know 
with certainty whether it is a cherry-tree, without waiting to see. And it 
is beside the point to object that probabilities in these cases are good enough 
—had Berkeley intended this, he could hardly have taken his work to be 
a serious answer to scepticism, for it was certain and not probable know- 
ledge which was at stake. So in spite of his own intentions, Berkeley is 
driven towards scepticism by urging this argument; an argument that 
amounts to saying that everything looks as it is, but we must wait an in- 
determinate period to find out what it really is, for what it is, is what we 
expect it to be. 

It is also in the Third Dialogue that Rigorous Berkeley says : “ Strictly 
speaking, Hylas, we do not see the same object that we feel ; neither is 
the same object perceived by the microscope, which was by the naked 
eye’. In passages such as this, or the analysis of the cherry” which fol- 
lows shortly upon it, or the discussion of error and illusion, I think it is 
clear that Berkeley is talking in language which we might describe as sense- 
data or sensa language. It is also clear, I think, that if Berkeley takes 

*2ibid., p. 238. 

**For the discussion of the gardener and the cherry-tree, see Works II, p. 234. 

*4ibid., p. 245. 

%ibid., p. 249. 
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the gardener as the type of the Man in the Street, then the sense-data lang- 
uage, in not according with the language of the gardener, is non-common- 
sensical. For in these passages, Berkeley is explicitly rejecting the gardener’s 
statements as candidates for philosophical statements, and offering intricate 
translations which make him a sceptic by his own definition. 

Berkeley refutes scepticism by a dramatic denial of “‘ screens’, to use 
Jessop’s apt phrase, interposed in perception between knower and known 
—that is, by identifying ideas with things. But, as I have tried to show, 
Berkeley’s invocation of sense-data analyses involves his postulating a 
temporal screen, the interposition of which entails the abandonment of 
the idea-thing “‘ naive realism” of the appeal to the gardener and the 
refutation of scepticism dependent upon it. Thus my first reason for rejecting 
Luce and Jessop’s claim that Berkeley is both a defender of Common Sense 
and that his ideas of sense are to be read as sense-data, is simply that when 
Berkeley himself interprets his ideas as sense-data he fails to accord with 
Common Sense and lapses into scepticism. 


lil 


A second reason for questioning whether treating ideas of sense as sensa 
is compatible with the aspect of Berkeley that Luce and Jessop wish to 
emphasize, is the place of sensa in the dichotomy between ideas of sense 
and ideas of imagination. Both Luce and Jessop have taken this dichotomy 
to be evidence that Berkeley was not a mentalist but a realist. Berkeley 
is in his Common Sense mood, talking about physical objects, when he is 
distinguishing these two sorts of idea. The distinction is sharp and un- 
problematic. Luce and Jessop are, it seems to me, correct in interpreting 
this radical distinction as Berkeley’s way of separating absolutely the 
physical and objective from the mental and subjective. It is still clear-cut 
in the Third Dialogue and still concerned simply with physical objects 
versus imaginary ones : 

In short, by whatever method you distinguish things from chimeras 
on your own scheme, the same, it is evident, will hold also upon 
mine. For it must be, I presume, by some perceived difference, and 
I am not for depriving you of any one thing that you perceive.” 

Unfortunately, in the light of the discussion of error and illusion, the 
distinction is no longer obvious. There is nothing false about illusory per- 
ceptions—they simply are the bare colours, roughnesses and smells that 
they are—it is our judgments about our expectations which may turn out 
false. Doesn’t this extend to all ideas? If illusion can be disposed of this 
way, why not pink rats, why not mental imagery? That is to say, the 
only way we can tell whether a given sense-datum is a constituent in a 
“collection of ideas’ that goes to make up a “real” or an “ illusory” 
object, is by waiting to see. The datum itself doesn’t tell us. 


*Cf. Luce, Berkeley's Immaterialism, esp. Chs. VIII and X ; and his notes to Phil. 
Comm. (ed. of 1944) entries 472, 473 (also in Works I, p. 126) ; Jessop, Works II, p. 10. 


"Works II, p. 235. 
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Let me try to come at this difficulty another way : Berkeley himself 
(Principles § 30) gives two radically different sorts of criterion (in the sam 
sentence ) for distinguishing ideas of sense from those of the imagination, 
The first sort consists in criteria that can be directly perceived, and thiy 
squares with the interpretation of ideas of sense as physical objects. Direg 


inspection reveals simply and clearly whether, e.g. a chair is real or imaginary, | 


Criteria of the second sort that Berkeley proposes are order, coherence, ete, 
No longer are the objective/subjective, the physical/mental, the real/imagin. 
ary sharply distinguished. We are back with another variant of Berkeley’ 
own attempt to interpret his ideas of sense as sensa. By introducing order, 
coherence, etc. as criteria, Berkeley introduces a “ wait and see” require 
ment that, as in the similar case of error and illusion, shatters his refutation 
of scepticism. To invoke order, coherence, etc. is to admit that the physical 
or mental status of the datum is no longer revealed immediately. Tying 
these similar strands (error-illusion plus real/imaginary criteria) together, 
we come to the conclusion, awkward for anyone who wants to hold bah 
that Berkeley’s ideas of sense are sensa and that the real/imaginary and 
physical/mental distinctions are fundamental, that for Rigorous Berkeley 
these distinctions simply cease to be fundamental. Whether a collection of 
ideas (i.e. of sensa) constitutes e.g. a tree, is itself a judgment about ow 
expectations, and whether it is a real or an imaginary tree is a judgment 
about further expectations—and neither is decidable on the basis of the 
“ incorrigible ” given. 

Berkeley’s vitiation of his own position (i.e. that ideas of sense ar 
physical objects—trees, chairs, etc.) should come as no surprise. For Com. 
mon Sense Berkeley there is no problem of confusing the objective with the 
subjective. Berkeley simply sloughs off questions on the distinguishing 
features, as we have already seen. But surely an essential element in the 
17th century subjectivization and mentalization of sensory qualities had 
been philosophers’ inability to preserve the objectivity of these qualities 
in the face of questions put by sceptics : how, Descartes had been forced 
to ask, does one know he is not dreaming, etc. ? Common Sense Berkeley 
takes the objectivity for granted until he faces up to error and illusion— 
but the sense-data talk that these new problems require, and his suggestion 
that objects are collections of ideas, will not square with the sharp Common 
Sense distinction he desires between ideas of sense and ideas of imagination. 
By interpreting ideas of sense as sensa, Luce and Jessop are thus repeating 
Berkeley’s own ambiguities, and unfortunately undermining their own 
overall interpretation by weakening a distinction they take to be crucial 
to his objectivism and realism. For Berkeley’s sensa do not reveal them- 
selves as physical or mental : they are so judged only in the light of sub- 
sequent experience, and the distinction belongs only to the Berkeley of 
Common Sense, the Berkeley who adopts something akin to naive realism 
as an epistemological thesis. | 
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IV 


Doney, as we have already noted, is perfectly willing to agree with 
Luce and Jessop and a variety of other commentators, that if ‘‘ by Berkeley’s 
realism is meant his belief that objects continue to exist when not perceived 
by man or animal . . .” then the suggestion is “‘ unexceptionable’’. I am 
inclined to think that the question of independent existence is by no means 
so “ unexceptionable ” as Doney, Luce and Jessop take it to be, and this 
leads to my third reason for inquiring whether a “ realist” solution can be 
found in Berkeley if his ideas of sense are read as sensa rather than as physical 
objects. 

The question immediately arises : Granted that these sensa are “ given ”’, 
in what sense can they be said to persist, exist, or subsist when not (humanly) 
perceived ? Common Sense Berkeley is willing to talk about such physical 
objects as trees, existing*® in the mind of God, when otherwise unperceived. 
But in those portions of the Third Dialogue where error, identity and illusion 
are discussed, Berkeley would be hard-pressed to speak of sensa persisting. 
For as we have already seen, when Berkeley takes up the question of the 
bent oar in water, each idea (in this case, each sensum) is a separate entity. 
Amplifying this line, Berkeley asserts that “strictly speaking ”’ we don’t 
see the same object we feel. He continues : 

But in case every variation was thought sufficient to constitute a 
new kind or individual, the endless number or confusion of names 
would render language impracticable. Therefore to avoid this as 
well as other inconveniences which are obvious upon a little thought, 
men combine together several ideas, apprehended by divers senses, 
or by the same sense at different times, or in connexion in Nature, 
either with respect to co-existence or succession ; all which they refer 
to one name, and consider as one thing.” 

Now even if we grant that for Berkeley it is not logically self-contradictory 
to conceive of unsensed sensa-data insofar as he can be read as distinguishing 
the given, the object of sensation, from the act of sensing the object, the 
further step of guaranteeing the ontological status of these “ sensibles ”’ is 
less obvious. Are all sensa accorded persistence by being ideas for God ? 

In the Third Dialogue, however, no sooner has Philonous “ disposed ”’ of 
the bent oar, than Hylas asks whether God is affected by pain. God knows 
pain, replies Philonous, but to “‘ feel anything by sense is an imperfection ”’.*° 
Not only does this raise knotty questions as to what it means to have God 
perceive, it suggests further that God has a different set of ideas from ours. 
One now wonders whether God’s ideas are to be more “ real ”, whether they 
are to be “ archetypes ”’,54 and if so, how they are to be related to their 


%ibid., p. 235. 
*ibid., p. 245. 
*ibid., p. 241. 


; “Samuel Johnson of Connecticut queried Berkeley on the status of “‘ archetypes ”’. 
See the correspondence, Works II, pp. 284 ff. 
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exemplifications, and how all this is to be known in such a way as to avoid 
a hopeless scepticism. Nevertheless, Hylas’ question is a fair one. For Berke. 
ley has just finished an analysis of error and illusion in terms of sensa, and 
Hylas is perhaps recalling that heat and pain were the very qualities with 
which the dialectical pattern of the First Dialogue began. 

Now in the First Dialogue, it may be recalled, Hylas wished to dig. 
tinguish the existence of sensible things from their being perceived, but when 
presented with the case of heat and pain admitted that the reality of they 
sensible things was in their being perceived.3? Having yielded in the cag 
of heat and pain, Hylas soon found that the same held for tastes (also as 
coupled with pleasure/pain), for sounds, for colours, in a word, for all secon. 
dary qualities, and then even for extension and the primary qualities. At 
the conclusion, Hylas learns that although a tulip is only a collection of 
sensa, none of which can exist “ exterior to all minds ”’, nevertheless it 
“* may exist independent of your mind or mine ”’.%8 

When Hylas questions whether God perceives pain, he is tugging ata 
thread which might well unravel the entire argument of the First Dialogue. 
If it now turns out that God does not perceive pain, then perhaps the same 
holds for tastes, sounds, colours—indeed, for all the secondary and primary 
qualities “in the mind ”’. If the tulip is a collection of sensa none of whichis 








perceived by God, then clearly God’s perception is no guarantee of the | 


tulip’s “independence ’’. If all ideas of sense are ontologically on a par 
and if one tries to take ideas (physical objects) as mere collections of ideas 
(sensa), as Luce and Jessop do, then one is in an especially difficult position 
when Berkeley rejects the notion that certain ideas (sensa) are sensed by 


God. On the other hand, it should be noted that in the Third Dialogue, it | 


is a tree (physical object) that Berkeley speaks of God perceiving contin- 
ously,** and that in the First Dialogue, it is a tulip (and not a collection of 
sensa) whose independence is assured. 

If, however, we hold with Luce and Jessop that ideas of sense are sensa 
what now becomes of unsensed (e.g. possible) sensa ? In the light of the ad- 


mission that God knows but does not perceive pain, we are entitled to enquire | 


whether they shift their status when no longer sensed by men and become 


something other in relation to God. Since it seems clear that they no longer | 


exist as they did when sensed, what becomes of Jessop’s claim that these 
sensa “ persist ” ? 

For Common Sense Berkeley, whose ideas of sense are physical objects, 
these questions are unintelligible. The existence of the unperveived tree 
in the quad. is simply guaranteed by God’s perception of it and its existence 

32Works II, p. 178. 

%ibid., p. 195. 

**Works II, p. 235. Berkeley seems to take ideas of sense as sensa in his arguments 
(as in the First Dialogue) from the perceptual relativity of secondary qualities. These 
arguments also appear in his Philosophical Commentaries and Principles. Luce and 
Jessop reject them as basic to Berkeley’s considered opinion and classify them ad 


hominem. See Luce, Phil. Comm. (ed. of 1944), note to entry 265 (or Works I, p. 118); 
Berkeley’s Immaterialism, p. 82 ; Jessop, Works II, p. 44n. Cf. Doney, op. cit., pp. 390-1. 
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is independent of anyone’s verifying it. Furthermore, we (including God) 
all perceive the same tree, in order to preclude questions as to which tree is 
the real one. For this Berkeley, the “ persistence” of ideas of sense, i.e. 
physical objects, is no problem. 

For Rigorous Berkeley, on the other hand, the questions are embarrassing. 
For this Berkeley, physical objects are collections of ‘‘ ideas ” and judgments 
about the existence of unperceived objects are eliminable. Thus, ‘‘ There 
is a tree in the quad.’’, becomes “ If I were in the quad., I would see a tree ’’. 
As we have already seen in discussing error, illusion and identity, Berkeley’s 
rigorous position amounted to saying that assertions about physical objects 
turn out to be judgments about what we expect to perceive in the future, 
ie. what sensa. 

This, however, helps not at all with respect to the “ persistence” of 
sensa unsensed by man. Furthermore, I think it is clear that straight- 
forward translations of statements about the unperceived into subjunctives, 
with nothing said about the status of possibilities, lack that “‘ robust sense 
of reality ’”’ needed to fulfil Luce’s or Jessop’s (or, for that matter, Berkeley’s) 
Common Sense or Realistic requirements. But Berkeley has given us a 
clue to remedying this deficiency by his claim that God knows (i.e. presumably 
produces) but does not sense pain. This distinction suggests that while the 
persistence of sensa can no longer simply be guaranteed by their being 
perceptions in God’s mind, it can be by their being powers in His mind. Thus 
a way has been found to accord ontological status to unsensed, to possible 
sensa (matter, one remembers, has been ruled out )—and a way that is 
in the spirit of Berkeley’s admission that God, cause of all things, knows 
without sensing. 

Unfortunately a paradoxical result follows from this attempt to provide 
an ontological sub-structure for perceivable items. As we have already seen 
(Pt. II) in some detail, for Rigorous Berkeley all judgments about physical 
objects, all judgments of the kind “‘ That is a cherry-tree ’’, turn out to be 
about what sensa we expect to perceive in the future, ie. our knowledge 
turns out to be about possible sensa. And as Philonous comments in the 
“strictly speaking ” passage on identity : 

. my aim is only to know what ideas are connected together ; 
and the more a man knows of the connexion of ideas, the more he 
is said to know of the nature of things. What, therefore, if our ideas 
are variable ; what if our senses are not in all circumstances affected 
with the same appearances. . . .* 

While it might be said that all genuine knowledge is about connections, 
about possibilities, about what sensa we can expect to perceive in the future, 
our according ontological status to these possible sensa means that what we 
know when we know these possible sensa are powers or dispositions (in the 
mind of God) to produce sensa. For on the one hand, we have seen that 
in the case of Rigorous Berkeley all our knowledge turns out to be about 

*Works II, p. 245. 


‘ 
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possible sensa, while on the other, having shored up possible sensa onto. 
logically in an attempt to speak significantly of sensa ‘‘ persisting ”, we 
find that what we know, and all that we know, are Divine powers. 

Now the paradoxical consequence is not simply that when we examine 
a case where Berkeley himself treats his ideas of sense as sensa, and see that 
knowledge turns out to be about possible sensa, and then, in accordance 
with Jessop’s “‘ persistence ”’ claim, try to support these unsensed but possible 
sensa, we find that all our knowledge is about powers. The awkward con. 
sequence for Luce and Jessop is that Berkeley has precluded our having 
ideational knowledge of active entities and their attributes. Powers can 
only be known by notions, and all our knowledge, being about powers, is 
thus notional,* 

This consequence follows from Berkeley’s repeatedly stated position 
that ideas are passive. He contrasts in the sharpest terms spirits (and their 
activity) from ideas (and their passivity). Precisely because the content of 
ideas is “frozen”, Berkeley claimed they could not yield knowledge of 
spirits and their attributes (e.g. wills and the acts thereof). In order to 
account for knowledge of spirits, and spirits are the only causally efficacious 
ingredients in Berkeley’s philosophical system,37 he introduced notions, 
Thus if all our knowledge is about powers, all our knowledge must be notional. 

Let me briefly recapitulate how I have reached this position : I have 
tried, within the Berkeleian framework, to make sense of Jessop’s claim 
that sensa “ persist’, and as a result have expanded a clue given us in the 
Third Dialogue that God knows but does not sense pain. This led to the 
suggestion that if sensa persist at all, they persist as Divine powers. Coupling 
this point about powers with the consequence of Rigorous Berkeley’s analysis 
of error, in which all our knowledge is about possible sensa, all knowledge 
turned out to be about Divine powers. Finally, Berkeley’s claim was re- 
called that active entities, i.e. spirits and their attributes, are known only 
via notions, with the result that all our knowledge is notional—it all is 
quite literally about God’s will. 

I do not think that this conclusion drawn from the Rigorous Berkeley 
would have dismayed the Bishop of Cloyne, but I cannot argue now for that 
opinion. Suffice it to note that there are passages in the Philosophical 
Commentaries in which it is suggested that unperceived objects exist as 
powers in God’s mind.** Nor is it far from the mood of entry 24 : “‘ Nothing 
properly but persons, i.e. conscious things do exist, all other things are not 
so much existences as manners of the existence of persons’. And perhaps 
it was Locke’s concern with powers in things that led Berkeley to assert 
the utter passivity of ideas and to admit in entry 625 : “‘ Matter once allow’d. 
I defy any man to prove that God is not matter ”’. 

**On notions, see e.g. Principles § 135 ff., esp. § 142; and Third Dialogue, esp. 
Works II, pp. 231-4. 

37Cf. Phil. Comm. entry 850 (Works I, p. 101). 

38See esp. entry 41, entry 52 (‘‘ Bodies, etc., do exist even w® not perceiv’d, they being 
powers in the active Being’’.), and entry 282. Luce holds that these entries do not 
represent Berkeley’s final position on this matter. 
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I do think, however, that this conclusion is one more reason for claiming 
that the features of the Berkeleian philosophy that Luce and Jessop take 
to be fundamental simply will not appear when they interpret ideas of sense 
as sensa. Perhaps a realism can be constructed wholly within the realm of 
spirit, but that would not be the realism or immaterialistic dualism, based 
on the spirit/idea dichotomy, that Luce and Jessop wish to defend. 

In the course of this paper I have tried to adduce three sorts of reasons 
for rejecting the Luce-Jessop claim that interpreting ideas of sense as sensa 
accords with their overall interpretation of Berkeley as a defender of Com- 
mon Sense and as a Realist : (1) that use of sensa convicts Berkeley of 
scepticism on his own definition : (2) that the idea of sense/idea of imagina- 
tion distinction ceases to be fundamental : (3) that all knowledge turns out 
to be notional, to the detriment of the idea/spirit distinction. In sum, I 
have tried to show that when Berkeley is himself most inclined to treat 
ideas as sensa, he is furthest from Common Sense as well as from Realism. 
On the other hand, taking Berkeley’s ideas of sense as physical objects 
would of course mean that Luce’s and Jessop’s interpretations would account 
for somewhat less of the texts, and indeed might end in finding one pattern 
for the major theme and another for the discordant one, but such a revised 
interpretation would have the advantage of reflecting, and not containing, 


the discord. 
Harry M. BRAcKEN 


State University of Iowa. 





BRADLEY’S ANTI-RELATIONAL ARGUMENT : 
A REPLY TO Mr. KULKARNI 


The article by Mr. Kulkarni entitled ‘Bradley’s Anti-relational | 
Argument ’, in the April 1957 number of this journal, ought not to be lef | 


without an answer. Though rumours are abroad of some re-awakening of 
interest in Bradley, first-hand knowledge of his work is still not common, 
and there is a real danger that many of Mr. Kulkarni’s readers may be 
deceived into supposing that Bradley is as muddled and unrewarding a 


thinker as the article makes him out to be. They are the more likely to | 


accept the author as a reliable guide since Mr. Kulkarni is so clearly an 
acute philosopher. Yet it is not difficult to show, I think, that the bulk of 
Mr. Kulkarni’s criticisms are either based on misunderstandings of the 
chapter (Chapter III) of Appearance and Reality which he professes to be 
appraising, or are already effectively answered in parts of Bradley’s text 
whose significance Mr. Kulkarni has somehow missed. 

1. I must first of all say something of Kulkarni’s complaint about Brad- 
ley’s usage of the key term ‘ self-contradictory ’. Bradley, we are told, uses 
the term, at times, not in its ordinary sense but ‘ with a special significance’. 
“This is in fact implied ,though never explicitly stated, by the general 
philosophical position of Bradley, particularly his doctrines of a non-relational 
Absolute and immediate Experience above the mediacy of thought” (p. 
98).1 

This is a pretty damaging charge to bring against a philosopher. No 
doubt the occasional use in an idiosyncratic way of even a key philosophical 
term may do no great harm (though it is difficult to conceive of its ever 
doing any good) provided that due notice of the change is given to the 
reader. It is obviously quite otherwise if—as is alleged against Bradley— 
the reader receives no warning that he is now being required to understand 
by the term something other than its ordinary meaning. Even more serious, 
however, than the confusion that such malpractice must create in the mind 
of the reader is the fact that it almost certainly reflects confusion in the 
mind of the author. For it is extremely unlikely that a philosopher would 
omit to give notice that he is introducing a material linguistic innovation 
if he were himself clearly aware of what he is doing. Almost certainly his 
shift of meaning is unwitting, so that chaos is imported into the argument 
itself. For example ; having slipped into attaching a new meaning f toa 
term A which ordinarily has the meaning a, the philosopher may establish 
that some entity or other is characterised by A in meaning f, and then, 


1] shall for convenience give the page references to Kulkarni’s article in the text, 
and to Appearance and Reality in the foot-notes. 
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misled by his own double usage, proceed in perfect good faith to maintain 
that this entity, since it is characterised by A, is further characterised by 
X, a quality which is in fact entailed by A only if A is understood in its 
ordinary meaning a. 

It is into this sort of confusion that Kulkarni apparently wishes to 
persuade his readers that Bradley has fallen ; if, at any rate, one may assume 
(a matter upon which I confess I should like to feel more sure than I do) 
that he is not accusing Bradley of deliberate equivocation. The accusation 
seem to be that Bradley is deceived by his unconscious shifts of meaning 
into arguing that certain entities which are self-contradictory in the ‘ special 
significance ’ which he attaches to that term are ‘ unreal ’—a conclusion 
which would follow (if at all) only where ‘ self-contradictory ’ is being under- 
stood in its ordinary sense. 

Now the strange, the almost incredible, thing about this manifestly 
grave charge is that nowhere in his article does Kulkarni vouchsafe to his 
readers any information as to what this ‘special significance’ is which 
Bradley is alleged to give to the term ‘self-contradictory’. Yet if the 
charge was to be brought at all, surely this was a crucial, and an elementary, 
obligation? It may be that Kulkarni is clear in his own mind what the 
‘special significance ’ is, and that his failure to disclose it is just a particularly 
unfortunate oversight. But even this may reasonably be doubted. It seems 
to me a good deal more likely that Kulkarni merely suspects that Bradley 
must sometimes be using ‘self-contradictory’ out of its ordinary sense 
because otherwise it is difficult to account for Bradley’s ascription of self- 
contradiction to certain entities which it is not customary to regard as 
self-contradictory. But a mere suspicion of ‘double usage’ ought not to 
be erected into a definite charge if the critic is not even in a position to state 
what this double usage is supposed to be. For my own part, I am totally 
unaware of any double usage of the term ‘ self-contradiction ’ in Bradley’s 
writings, and I simply do not know what to understand by the ‘ special 
significance ’ to which Kulkarni refers. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning, since no hint of this is to be found in 
Kulkarni’s article, that the concept of the contradictory is one to which 
Bradley returns again and again in his writings—metaphysical as well as 
logical. There is a very long and intricate discussion, to which one might 
have expected Kulkarni to make some reference, appended to the Second 
Edition of Appearance and Reality itself (“ Note A’). The impression which 
Kulkarni must leave upon readers not conversant with Bradley’s writings 
is that Bradley’s attitude to the concept is, at best, somewhat casual. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It would be hard to name any British 
philosopher who has given to it an equally careful, systematic, and detailed 
consideration. 

I hope it may be agreed, then, that Kulkarni’s opening charge, which is 
80 eminently fitted to undermine such confidence as his readers may initially 
have in the competence of Bradley as a philosophical thinker, is in fact a 
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rather irresponsible one. When its flimsiness is appreciated, the reader may 


well feel disposed to exercise exceptional vigilance in scrutinising the sub. 


sequent allegations of confused thinking which Kulkarni sees fit to bring 


against Bradley. 


2. Very surprisingly, since this makes it more difficult than ever to 


understand why he should have thought it worth while to raise the matter 


at all, Kulkarni immediately goes on to acknowledge that, in the chapter | 
under dispute, Bradley does not use the term ‘self-contradictory ’ in any | 
arbitrary sense. “ He uses it’’, we are told, “in the ordinary sense while | 


elaborating the anti-relational argument”. I heartily agree, of course, 


that this is so. But I cannot refrain from pointing out that the reason — 
Kulkarni gives to prove it is one that should convince nobody. ‘“ His [Brad. | 


ley’s] whole contention here is that the acceptance of relations leads to the 
acceptance of two mutually contradictory propositions, and such an accept. 
ance is self-contradictory in the ordinary sense” (p. 99). But it by no 
means follows that “ such an acceptance is self-contradictory in the ordinary 
sense ’’’. If it be true, as alleged by Kulkarni, that Bradley sometimes uses 
‘ self-contradictory ’ in a special sense of his own, presumably he sometimes 
uses ‘ contradictory ’ (however Kulkarni understands the distinction be- 
tween ‘ contradictory ’ and ‘ self-contradictory ’) in a similarly special sense. 
Thus if it should happen that in the context in question Bradley is using 
‘contradictory ’ in this special sense, what Bradley means by ‘ the accept- 
ance of two mutually contradictory propositions’ may be very different 
indeed from ‘ self-contradictory in the ordinary sense ’. 

3. “ Qualities are nothing without relations’. According to Kulkarni, 
“‘ Bradley may be asserting that a quality is nothing apart from relations, 
in the sense that its very existence can be resolved into a relation or a set 
of relations. Or else he may be maintaining that a quality is dependent for 
its existence on a relation or relations without being resolvable into them” 
(p. 100). 

Kulkarni decides that ‘‘ it would seem, on the whole, that he wishes to 
maintain the latter. . .” (p. 100). But why ‘on the whole’? It is one of 
the central theses of the chapter he is discussing that ‘ relations presuppose 
qualities’, which is quite manifestly incompatible with the former alter- 
native. Bradley explicitly states that related qualities ‘‘ cannot be wholly 
resolved into relations ’’,? and that, ‘‘ to turn qualities in relation into mere 
relations is impossible ’’,? and that “a relation without terms seems mere 
verbiage ”’.4 

That Kulkarni should later himself quote the first two of these very 
passages, and should nowhere quote any passage of contrary character, 
makes his profession of doubt about Bradley’s meaning only the more 
mystifying. 

*Appearance and Reality, p. 30 (2nd edition). I shall give page references to the 
2nd edition throughout. 

3p. 30. 

4p. 32. 
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4. Admitting now that by ‘ Qualities are nothing without relations’ 
Bradley does mean to assert ‘the dependence of qualities on relations’, 
Kulkarni tells us that “‘ the reasoning supposed to prove this consists of 
two themes, leaving aside certain rejoinders to anticipated objections : 
(1) Whenever we find qualities, they are never without relations: ‘ [Whenever 
you take them so] they are made so, and continue so, by an operation which 
itself implies relation ’.6 This seems to imply that qualities are causally 
dependent on relations. (2) The very plurality of qualities implies relation ” 
(p. 100). 

Having thus interpreted the ‘ first theme ’ as implying causal dependence, 
Kulkarni is moved to rebuke Bradley for the confusion of mixing up the 
question of ‘ causal dependence’ with the very different one (the ‘second 
theme ’) of ‘ logical dependence ’. 

I am afraid I am quite unable to see that the ‘ first theme’ either has, 
or is meant to have, anything to do with the question of the causal depen- 
dence of qualities upon relations. Bradley first argues that qualities are 
in fact never found apart from relations, and goes on to notice a possible 
objection. It might be urged, he says, that, even so, “ that is no real disproof 
of their separate existence ”’.6 For we are certainly “able to distinguish 
them and to consider them by themselves’’. True, Bradley replies ; but 
distinguishing involves relating, and to ‘ consider them by themselves’ is 
possible only by abstracting them from the relations—at the very least from 
the relation of difference. In other words “‘ Whenever you take them so, 
they are made so, and continue so, by an operation which implies relation.”’ 
The ‘relationless quality’ is an abstraction ; and that an abstraction can 
exist apart from that from which it is abstracted is a conclusion to be proved, 
which ‘ it is monstrous to assume’. But no proofs are forthcoming. “‘ The 
burden lies wholly on the assertor, and he fails entirely to support it.”? 

Now what has this argument got to do with the ‘ causal dependence ’ of 
qualities upon relations? So far as I can see, nothing whatever. Perhaps 
it might be suggested (it is the nearest I can get to making Kulkarni’s com- 
ment intelligible) that, on Bradley’s argument, the mental apprehension of 
relationless qualities is causally dependent upon the mental act of abstracting 
the qualities from the relations in which we actually find them. But it is 
still a far cry from this to an argument for the causal dependence of qualities 
upon relations. 

There are, indeed, two distinct stages in Bradley’s argument for the 
dependence of qualities upon relations. He begins with an empirical ap- 
proach, and goes on to a logical approach. There is no ‘ mixing up of two 
very different considerations ’. Bradley, as usual, knows very well what he 
is doing ; and for my part I can see nothing improper in his doing it. 

5. In the course of his ‘empirical’ argument (that we do not in fact 

5p. 26 (words in square brackets omitted by Kulkarni). 

*p, 27. 

"p. 28. 
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find qualities without relations) Bradley rejects the appeal “to a lower | 


and undistinguished state of mind, where in one feeling are many aspects”! 


presence of ‘ qualities’. “‘ For if these felt aspects, while merely felt, are 
to be called qualities proper, they are so only for the observation of an 
external observer. And then for him they are given as aspects—that ig, 
together with relations.”’® 

Kulkarni thinks all this ‘ very curious’. ‘It seems to me impossible 
that there should be any feeling, however simple, which has no qualities 
present in it at all. There may of course be qualitatively undifferentiated 
states of mind with no external reference. But they must have at least 
one quality—namely, that in respect of which they are called feelings, 
Otherwise why call such a simple state of mind a feeling and not ‘ Thingum. 
a-bob’? And anyway, how could the observation of an outside observer 
create qualities where there are none ?”’ (pp. 101-2). 

But of course what Bradley is saying is not that the feeling ‘ has no 
qualities present in it at all’, but that it has them (e.g. the quality in respect 
of which we call it not ‘ Thingum-a-bob ’ but ‘ feeling ’) only for an outside 
observer, and that since for an outside observer the qualities are always 
found in relation to other qualities, we do not have here an instance of 
finding qualities without relations. There is no question of the outside 
observer ‘ creating qualities where there are none’. He discerns qualities 
which are present, but which are not present for the feeling subject as qual- 
ities. Bradley’s argument appears to me to present no difficulty of interpre- 
tation, and to be pretty obviously valid. 

6. Let us turn to the ‘ second theme ’, the logical dependence of qualities 
upon relations. Kulkarni rightly declares the essence of the argument here 
to be “ that if there are many qualities they are different from one another, 
and if they are different there are what he [Bradley] calls relations of dis- 
tinction amongst them ” (p. 102). “ But ”’, Kulkarni retorts, ‘“‘ Why should 
there be many qualities? It is logically possible that there should have 
been a single, simple, qualitatively uniform particular and that this should 
have been all that there was ” (p. 102). The proof of a ‘ logical ’ dependence 
he therefore judges to be defective. 

It is, I think, true that Bradley in this argument takes for granted the 
manyness of qualities. But surely he is entitled to do so? The professed 
object of Chapter III, as explained in its first paragraph, is to show that a 
particular way of arranging ‘given facts’, namely, ‘into relations and 
qualities ’, while it ‘may be necessary in practice’, is ‘ theoretically un- 
intelligible ’.1° Bradley is not interested in this chapter in the intelligibility 
or otherwise of arranging the given facts into ‘ a single, simple, qualitatively 
uniform particular ’. 

But if he had been, there is little doubt about the answer he would have 
given, for in point of fact he has already given it implicitly in Chapter IL. 


8p. 26. 
*pp. 26-7. 


1p, 25. 
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Kulkarni himself recognises in a later passage that, even granted the logical 
possibility of a world which was a single, simple, qualitatively uniform 

icular, this ‘ single quality ° does logically involve some relations— 
notably the relation of ‘ belonging to’ the ‘particular’. “The quality 
would inhere in or belong to the particular manifesting it’ (p. 104). But 
this does not trouble him. For, he asserts (with no supporting argument 
whatsoever) ‘‘ this sort of dependence. . . is entirely intelligible, and there 
is nothing vicious about it” (p. 104). Entirely intelligible ! Can Kulkarni 
really have forgotten that the chapter immediately preceding that which 
he is criticising (‘Substantive and Adjective ’) has as its primary concern 
‘the problem of inherence ’,’ and that the conclusion therein arrived at 
is that the relationship involved is not intelligible? Surely the reader was 
entitled to some indication that this is a matter to which Bradley has given 
explicit and detailed consideration, and upon which his verdict is directly 
contrary to Kulkarni’s ? 

7. Passing over certain minor points which, had space permitted, I 
should have wished to dispute, we come to Kulkarni’s comments upon 
Bradley’s argument that qualities are unintelligible not only without, but 
also with, relations. He quotes from the early part of this argument as 
follows (p. 104) : Qualities ‘‘ cannot . . . be wholly resolved into the relations, 
You may argue, indeed, that without distinction no difference is left ; but, 
for all that, differences will not disappear into the distinction. . . . Nothings 
cannot be related, and to turn qualities in relation into mere relations is 
impossible.’’!? 

Kulkarni’s rejoinder to this seems to me among the most baffling parts 
of a somewhat baffling paper. ‘“‘ Why”’, he asks, “ should qualities be turned 
into relations in order to be intelligible with them? . . . He [Bradley] certainly 
made no attempt [in his argument that qualities presuppose relations) to 
show that qualities can be analysed in terms of relations and can be identified 
with them. And now, suddenly, he shifts his ground and means by ‘ in- 
telligible with relations’ ‘ whoily resolvable into relations’ ” (pp. 104-5). 

But surely it is obvious that Bradley is doing nothing of the sort? The 
purpose of his argument is to consider how, if at all, qualities can be made 
intelligible with relations ; and he begins by disposing in summary fashion 
(as it deserves) of one hypothesis which might suggest itself, namely, that 
they might be ‘ wholly resolved into relations’. It is, if you like, an hypo- 
thesis too inherently unplausible to have been worth Bradley’s while exam- 
ining (though it is not, I think, as Kulkarni implies in one passage, a meaning- 
kss hypothesis, any more than the suggestion, sometimes offered as a way 
of making intelligible the togetherness of mind and matter, that one of 
these can be resolved into the other, is a ‘ meaningless ’ hypothesis). Brad- 
ley’s reasons for introducing it are no doubt largely historical, as his reference 
in the same paragraph to “ the partial failure, now manifest, of the Dialectic 
Method ” being ‘“‘ connected with some misapprehension on this point ” 

Mp, 23. 

ip. 30. 
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would seem to indicate. Be that as it may, Bradley gives the hypothesis 
the shortest of shrift ; and so far from his supposing that the intelligibility 
of qualities with relations stands or falls with the resolvability of qualities 


into relations, he proceeds at once, having got this hypothesis out of the | 


way, to tackle the really serious question of whether, granting that “‘ quali. 
ties must be and must also be related’, there is any way of rendering this 
situation theoretically intelligible. 








8. There follows immediately a passage in Kulkarni’s text which seems | en 


to me to make confusion worse confounded : “ If ‘ Qualities are unintelligible | 
without relations’ means ‘ Qualities necessarily involve relations, so that | 
to assert the existence of qualities and at the same time deny relations is | 


self-contradictory ’, then the proposition expressed by ‘ Qualities are un. 


intelligible with relations "—if it is to be the contradictory of the first— | 


should mean ‘ Qualities necessarily exclude relations, so that to assert the 
existence of qualities and at the same time assert the existence of relations 
is self-contradictory ’. And unless the second is the contradictory of the first 
the dilemma does not arise ”’ (p. 105). 

The answer of course is that the two propositions are not intended to be, 
and there is no reason why they should be, contradictory of one another. 
The contradictory of the proposition ‘ Qualities are unintelligible without 
relations ’ is ‘ Qualities are not unintelligible (i.e. are intelligible) without 
relations ’, which is neither identical with nor implied by Bradley’s pro- 
position ‘ Qualities are unintelligible with relations’. What Bradley is 
seeking to show is that ‘ Qualities are unintelligible whether with or without 
relations’; and the two propositions which Kulkarni declares to be contra- 
dictory of one another are in fact simply the respective formulations of the 
two constituent parts of that compound proposition. 

9. As misunderstandings of what Bradley is after accumulate, it be 
comes, inevitably, increasingly difficult to reply to Kulkarni’s criticisms 
with tolerable brevity, and I think it would be unprofitable, as well as 
tedious, to carry this discussion much further. I by no means wish to deny 
that Kulkarni’s article contains some penetrating incidental comments 
upon dubious Bradleian doctrines ; but I have said enough, I hope, to sug- 
gest that it would be very unjust to Bradley if the adverse testimony of 
that article were to deter anyone from making a first-hand study of Bradley’s 
thought. Nevertheless, there is one further point of criticism in the article 
which it seems hardly proper to leave unnoticed, since the difficulty to which 
it gives expression is a real difficulty—indeed one which has seemed in- 
surmountable to some acute students of Bradley, such as Cook Wilson.” 
It has to do with that section of Chapter III in which Bradley tries to show 
‘from the side of relations’ that ‘ qualities in relation’ are unintelligible. 
I must here quote the relevant passages rather fully : 

“ But how the relationship can stand to the qualities is, on the other 
hand, unintelligible. If it is nothing to the qualities, then they are not re- 


lated at all; and, if so, as we saw, they have ceased to be qualities, and 
13Statement and Inference, Vol. II, pp. 692-5. 
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their relation is a nonentity. But if it is to be something to them, then 


dearly we shall require a new connecting relation. For the relation can 
hardly be the mere adjective of one or both of its terms ; or, at least, as 


of the | such it seems indefensible.* And, being something itself, if it does not 


itself bear a relation to the terms, in what intelligible way will it succeed 
in being anything to them? But here we are hurried off into the eddy of 
ahopeless process, since we are forced to go on finding new relations without 
end.””25 

The particular criticism on which I want to make some comments Kul- 


karni formulates as follows : 
“ Bradley’s statement that the original relation must itself bear a re- 


| lation to the terms, in order to be something to them in any intelligible 
| way, is itself unintelligible to me. Lither a certain relation holds between 
| wo particulars, or it does not ; if it does not, then the question of relating the 


relations does not arise ; if it does, then the terms are related and therefore do 
not require to be related any more”? (p. 107). 

As I understand it, the essence of the objection (as expressed in Kul- 
karni’s concluding clause) is that since the very business of a relation is to 
relate, the answer to the question ‘ How does the relation stand to the 
qualities it relates ?’ is simply that it stands in the way of relating them. 
To suppose that something further is required is to treat the relation as 


_ though it were itself a kind of quality. 


Now to this objection, I fear, no short answer can be made that will be 
of any value. The objection arises, as I see it, from a failure to appreciate 
the full context of thought in which, and subject to which, Bradley is develop- 
ing his argument. What Bradley is saying here is strictly continuous with 
what he has been saying in the previous chapter, and if this continuity is 
not grasped the point of the present argument is inevitably lost. I shall 
try to show this now. 

Bradley’s primary aim in Appearance and Reality is to consider in what 
form, if in any, the diversified content of reality may be arranged so as 
to make it intelligible. It is the old problem of the one and the many. To 
‘unite diversities ’ is not a task which we can undertake, or decline to under- 
take, according to our choice. We are uniting diversities, holding them to- 
gether in thought, in every judgment that we make ; and that means from 
the very beginning of significant experience. But the intellect cannot, 
acceptably to itself, unite diversities barely as such. Qua diverse, they 
conflict at once. Hence the necessity of relations. It is “ only where they 
come together distantly, by the help of a relation, that they cease to con- 
flict ”’.46 Thus if, in thinking, we try to unite the diversities red and green 
simply, we find that they collide. We can hold them together in thought 
only in so far as they are mediated by a relation which ‘serves to couple 
them apart ’ ; a relation, for example, of spatial externality, or of temporal 
succession. To seek to unite diversities where no relation is set up between 

“Bradley elaborates the point in a foot-note, 


pp. 32-3. 
Mp, 22, 
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them is a case of ‘ marriage attempted without a modus vivendi’. It land 
us in open contradiction. The problem that confronts thought is, in Brad. 
ley’s words, that “ we have to take reality as many, and to take it as on, 
and to avoid contradiction ’’.17 The relational arrangement of diversitig 
represents thought’s way of solving it. 

But the attempted solution, upon critical reflection, turns out to be no 


more than a makeshift. We have found, Bradley goes on, how the intellect, | 


in its effort to unite diverse qualities intelligibly, is driven to adopt a rel. 
tional arrangement of the qualities to save itself from open contradiction, 
We have now to see that a relational arrangement (however necessary) 
will not yield the intellectual satisfaction that we crave. And the ground 


of its failure is that, always, the relation which would connect the diversitig — 


so as to enable us to think them together is, in the last resort, itself a new 
diversity. In spite of itself, as it were, it is a ‘ third thing’. Not, of course, 
a third thing in the sense of something quite external to the qualities it 
relates. If it were, it would not relate them—it would ‘ be nothing to the 
qualities ’, and there would be no relational complex offering itself as a way 
of making diversity in unity intelligible. But if we must not take it a 








purely external to the qualities, neither may we take it as purely interna — 


to them. It is something, and that something is manifestly not resolvable 
into ‘ the mere adjective of one or both of the terms ’.1® In that sense the 
relation must rank as a ‘third thing’, a ‘new diversity’. And since we 
have now, in our relation, a new diversity which, in the attempt to think 
the relational complex, we have to hold together with the old diversities, 
we shall require a new connecting relation if we are to save ourselves from 
open contradiction at a ‘ higher level’. “‘ Being something itself, if it does 
not itself bear a relation to the terms, in what intelligible way will it succeed 
in being anything to them ?’’!® The ad infinitum process which then ensues 
signalises the failure of the way of relations to make unity in difference 
intelligible. 

I have offered this brief resumé not with any hope—that would indeed 
be absurd—that it will suffice of itself to remove the dissatisfaction which 
so many of Bradley’s readers feel over his argument ‘from the side of re 
lations ’ against the intelligibility of ‘ related qualities’. Perhaps, however, 
it may convey some indication of how closely that argument is interwoven 
with the general fabric of Bradley’s metaphysical thought. In this respect 
it is like a great many other arguments in Appearance and Reality that give 
trouble to the reader. The reader has to bear in mind that, for better or 
for worse, Bradley belonged to the age of ‘ system-building’. We may not 
much like Bradley’s system ; but save in the light of it it is mere wasted 
labour to try to criticise his individual utterances. 


C. A. CAMPBELL 


University of Glasgow. 
17%), 33. 
185, 32 and foot-note. 
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DISCUSSION 


KANT’S EXAMPLES OF THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 


In his article on Kant’s Examples of the First Formulation of the Categorical 
Imperative! Mr. Jonathan Harrison has combined an exegesis of some of 
Kant’s views with a criticism of them. My purpose here is to express certain 
doubts about his exegesis ; the criticisms will be referred to only incidentally. 

The difficulties begin with the title : what is the ‘first formulation ’ ? 
It would be natural to suppose that it is what Paton, in The Categorical 
Imperative, refers to as Formula I : “‘ Act only on that maxim through which 
you can at the same time will that it should become a universal law ”’.? 
But this formula has, in the Grundlegung, no examples at all ; and the ex- 
amples which Harrison discusses all belong to what Paton calls Formula Ia : 
“Act as if the maxim of your action were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature”’. Nor is this just a piece of pedantry, for the two 
formulae differ in meaning and in the method by which they are applied. 
The ‘ universal law’ of Formula I is a law (of freedom, not of nature) to 
the effect that everyone ought to, or may, act in a certain way : the ‘ uni- 
versal law of nature’ of Formula Ia is a law to the effect that everyone 
necessarily does, or is able to, act in a certain way. And the arguments in 
Kant’s first, third and fourth examples, at least, would not even begin to 
make sense in terms of Formula I ; for they depend on the concept of nature, 
to which that formula makes no reference. The law of nature, in fact, is 
used by Kant as a ‘ type’ or illustration of the moral law ; “ for if common 
sense did not have something to use in actual experience as an example, 
it could make no use of the law of pure practical reason in applying it to 
that experience’. The formula of the law of nature is thus intended as a 
practical criterion (or, more strictly, as the formal statement of a criterion 
which ordinary people actually use) for judging the morality of actions. 
Harrison is therefore in error in saying that, in this formula, Kant was 
attempting to put forward the supreme principle of morality.’ Even in 


1The Philosophical Quarterly, January 1957, pp. 50-62. 

°Gr. 52. It is highly desirable that agreement should be reached on a systematic 
way of referring to Kant’s works. The simplest procedure, here adopted, is to follow 
the practice of Kemp Smith with the Critique of Pure Reason and of Paton with the 
Grundlegung, and quote the pages of the original editions, where necessary denoting 
the first and second editions by ‘ A’ and ‘ B’ respectively. In cases where the use of 
this method alone might cause difficulties, I have added a reference to the pages of 
an easily accessible English translation, although my quotations are not always taken 
from the translations referred to. 

*As for the argument of the second example, see p. 66-7 below, especially n.16. 


“Critique of Practical Reason A 123, Abbott’s translation pp. 161-2. 
Sp. 50. 
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the Grundlegung,* Kant makes it clear that autonomy, not universality, ig 
the supreme principle of morality ; and in the Critique of Practical Reason, 
just before the passage quoted above, he states also that the comparison 
of one’s maxims with a universal law of nature is not the ‘ determini 


ground ’ of one’s will (as the supreme principle of morality would presumably | 


be), but merely a useful example of a universal law which we can employ, 
by a kind of analogy, as a criterion. 

Before he proceeds to discuss Kant’s examples in detail, Harrison makes 
some preliminary remarks (mostly about maxims), one of which require 
comment. “I shall assume ’’, he says,’ “ that what Kant means by saying 
that we cannot will that a maxim should become a universal law is that, if 
it were within our power to bring about a state of affairs in which everyone 
acted on our maxim, we could not bring ourselves to do it, or, what comes 
to the same thing, that if, as a result of our acting on a given maxim, it 
became a law of nature that everyone acted on that maxim, we would not 
act on it’. Kant’s conception of being able, or unable, to will that a maxim 
should become a universal law of nature is admittedly at first sight obscure 
—although some, at least, of the obscurity is due to the fact that the English 
verb ‘to will’ is used far less commonly and naturally than the German 
‘wollen’. But it is quite clear that Harrison’s interpretation will not do. 
The inability to bring oneself to do something is quite irrelevant ; a man 
may be unable, for various reasons, to bring himself to do his duty, but 
this neither means nor implies that he is unable to will it. Nor is the notion, 
contained in Harrison’s interpretation, of a maxim becoming a law of nature 
as a result of someone’s acting on it to be found in Kant. 

It is clear from Kant’s own arguments that the impossibility of willing 
certain types of maxim to be universal laws of nature is due to, or at least 
connected with, the fact that it would be irrational (not impossible) to set 
oneself to act accordingly. It is impossible for a man to will a universal 
law of nature that all men let their talents rust because “‘ as a rational being 
he necessarily wills that all his powers should be developed, since they serve 
him, and are given him, for all sorts of possible ends ’’’—i.e. it is irrational 
to set oneself to produce such a state of affairs, because it is inconsistent 
with purposes which one necessarily has. And it is impossible to will a 
universal law of nature to the effect that nobody helped anybody else, 
because “a will which decided in this way would be at variance with itself 
(wiirde sich selbst widerstreiten)”’.® The essential point is that irrational 
willing, in this sense of the word, is for Kant a contradiction in terms; 
whereas setting oneself to act irrationally is always possible for human 
beings, but is, in his technical language, a manifestation of Willkiir, not 
of Wille.!° 


*Cp. especially Gr. 87-8. 

7p. 52. 

8Gr. 55-6. 

°Gr. 56. 

10For this distinction see MdS, Introduction, AB5, Abbott 268. 
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As not infrequently happens, Kant expresses himself more clearly in 
the corresponding passage in the Critique of Practical Reason. He there 
argues that men do in fact use the formula of the universal law of nature 
as a criterion for judging actions : ‘‘ People ask, ‘If you belonged to an 
order of things in which everyone would allow himself to deceive when he 
thought it to his advantage . . . , would you assent of your own will to 
being a member of that order ? (wiirdest du darin wohl mit Einstimmung 
deines Willens sein ?)’”’.14 This cannot of course mean ‘ Would you like, 
or enjoy, being a member of that order ? ’ ; for liking or enjoyment can never 
in Kant’s view function as a criterion of morality. Nor can it mean ‘ Could 
you bring yourself to remain if you had the chance of leaving?’ ; for you 
might be able to bring yourself to remain, from love of pleasure or idleness, 
against your better judgment. The question is rather, ‘ Would you freely 
(ie. rationally, independently of the pressure of your desires or other em- 
pirical factors) assent to your membership ? ’ 

We can now turn to consider Harrison’s discussion of the examples 
themselves. 


1, SUICIDE 

Kant’s explanation of the wrongness of suicide rests on a teleological 
assumption about the function of the instinct of self-love. A system of 
nature (eine Natur) in which everyone who felt tired of life was led by self- 
love to kill himself ‘‘ would contradict itself and consequently could not 
subsist as a system of nature ’’,!? because the function of self-love is to 
stimulate the furtherance of life. Now this argument is obviously open to 
criticism in various ways; one might, for instance, object to basing any 
duty on a belief about the purposiveness of nature or, less sweepingly, one 
night say that Kant has failed to distinguish the instinct of self-preservation 
(a blind tendency to preserve one’s life at all costs) from the principle of 
self-love (a calculated desire for pleasure and aversion from pain). But 
Harrison’s objection to the argument is different and is, I think, based on 
a misunderstanding of Kant’s meaning. What Kant is trying to show, he 
thinks, is that the statement that everybody acts on the maxim of killing 
himself when the continuance of life promises more pain than pleasure 
contradicts the (true) statement that the purpose of self-love is to stimulate 
the furtherance of life. But this misses the point of Kant’s argument. 
What is in question is not a mere statement to the effect that everyone 
acts on a certain maxim, but a law of nature to the effect that everyone 
necessarily acts on it, and this, Kant is saying, in effect, contradicts another 
law of nature according to which the function of self-love is to preserve 
life. This failure to distinguish between a statement that people as a matter 
of fact always, or usually, behave in a certain way and a law of nature to 
the effect that people necessarily behave in that way is at the root of Harri- 


“Critique of Practical Reason, A 122-3, Abbott 161. 
4Gr. 54. 
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son’s objections to Kant on this point. There are, he thinks, two possibly 
interpretations of the contention that it is the purpose, or part of the purpose, 
of self-love to prevent people from committing suicide. (a) The purpog 
referred to may be one which is usually not fulfilled (as some watches usually 
fail to fulfil the purpose of telling the time). In this case, he says, “ there jy 
obviously no contradiction between the statement that self-love 


prompts people to commit suicide, and the statement that the purpose of | 


self-love is to stop people from committing suicide ”.1* This is true, but 
completely irrelevant to anything Kant actually says. (b) The purpog 
may be one which cannot remain as a rule unfulfilled. But on this assump. 
tion also, Harrison thinks, the contradiction alleged by Kant does not 
occur. ‘‘ Perhaps there would be [a contradiction] if the universal adoption 
of my rule to commit suicide if I should be happier dead would mean that 
self-love usually led people to kill themselves, but it does not mean this, 
My rule—and Kant almost seems to forget this—is not simply to commit 
suicide, but to commit suicide if I should be happier dead. Since it is not 


unreasonable to suppose that those people who would be happier dead are | 


in a minority, the universal adoption of my maxim would not mean that 








people usually committed suicide, and not mean, therefore, that self-love 


usually (or even frequently) caused people to commit suicide ”. Once again, 


the connection of Kant’s notion of universality with the word ‘ usually’ is 


a mistake. It does not matter how many weary people commit suicide— 
it is as wrong for one as for a million, and as possible for a million, or for 
the entire human race, as for one. Kant is not saying that it is impossible 
for self-love to lead everybody to commit suicide, still less that it is im. 
possible for it to lead all those who are weary of life to do so ; what he is 
implying is that such a state of affairs could not form part of a system of 
nature which also contained the law that the purpose of self-love is to pro- 
mote the furtherance of life. For a system of nature is ex hypothesi rationally 
ordered, and it would be irrational if one and the same principle or instinet 
could lead to diametrically opposed types of behaviour. (One might, of 
course, conceive of a system of nature which included beings in whom some 
sort of death-wish was the guiding force, though they would obviously not 
form part of this system for long ; but nature is not, in Kant’s view, like 
that.) 


2. FausE PROMISES 


Here the maxim which Kant considers cannot become a universal law 
of nature is “‘ Whenever I believe myself short of money, I will borrow 
money and promise to pay it back, though I know that this will never be 
done”. “ Kant argues”, Harrison says, “ that, though it is possible for 
me to adopt and act on this maxim, it is not possible for everybody to 
adopt and act on it ; for, were they to do so, no-one would trust anyone who 

18, 54, 


MGr. 54. 
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possible made a promise to keep it, hence no-one would be able to obtain a service 

wurpose, | bY making a promise, hence no-one would make any promises, hence no-one 

DUTpose would be able to act on the maxim in question ”.5 But what Kant says is, 

usually not that it is impossible for everyone to adopt and act on this maxim, but 

there ig ' that a law that everyone is able!* to do so would contradict itself ; and thus 

usually the impossibility of everyone adopting the maxim cannot be a merely 

Dose of causal impossibility, as Harrison’s version would allow it to be. But the 
1e, but | chief error here, a not uncommon one, lies, I think, in a misunderstanding 
yurpose of Kant’s statement that the universality of the maxim in question ‘“‘ would 
ssump. make promising, and the very purpose of promising, impossible’. Kant’s 
es not | use of the word ‘machen’ here is taken by Harrison to indicate a causal 
option relationship : if the maxim were universally adopted, then a causal con- 
n that | sequence would be that the practice of promise-making, or at least of making 
n this, | Promises in connection with loans, would soon die out, because it would be 
ommit | seen to be pointless (Cp. Harrison p. 55 “ I am willing to grant that if every- 
is not | one acted on the maxim in question, promise-making would die out ”’). 
vd are | And if this were Kant’s meaning, the argument would indeed be as un- 
1 that Satisfactory as Harrison maintains. It may well be true, for instance, that 
f-love | if everyone cheated at bridge, it would soon result that no one would play 
again, it; but this result is in no way inconsistent with the universalised maxim 
ly’ ig | to cheat whenever it is to one’s advantage. For the maxim does not assert 








ide— | or imply that everyone plays bridge, but only that, if and when they play 
or for | bridge, they will cheat whenever they think it is to their advantage. 

ssible | What Kant actually says, however, is not that the maxim of making 
sim. | false promises could not exist as a universal law of nature for very long 
he is | (Which is what Harrison’s interpretation amounts to, for there would ob- 
m of viously be a time-lag), but that it could not exist at all as a universal law 
-pro- of nature without contradiction. And if he really means this, it is clear 
nally | that the relation designated by the verb ‘machen’ must be one of logical 
tinct or quasi-logical, not causal consequence. The argument has the effect of a 
t, of reductio ad absurdum. If, per impossible, there were a universal law to this 
some effect, then there would not be and would never have been any promises!” 
not (the ‘if . . . then’ indicating an entailment-relation) ; but the statement 
like that there is such a law of nature also entails that there are promises. Hence 


it has contradictory implications—i.e. it is self-contradictory. 

It is worth noticing that Kant is careful to distinguish the concept of 
self-contradiction from that of being self-defeating or self-destructive. In 
law the passages of the Grundlegung under discussion, whenever a putative 
re Mp, 54. 


16Paton here mis-translates ‘kénne’ by ‘ may’; and also, presumably by an over- 
r be sight, omits the phrase ‘ of nature’ after ‘I then see straight away that this maxim 
for can never rank as a universal law ’, thus creating the misleading impression that Kant 


is talking about a law of morality, not a law of nature. 


| People might have used the expression ‘ I promise ’, but they could not (logically) 
who have used it for the purpose of making a promise ; for you cannot (again logically) 
make a promise if nobody will believe you. Although you could say ‘I promise to 
repay the money ’, it would be only a statement of intention, not a promise, which 
requires the existence of a promisee as well as a promisor, 
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universal law of nature is rejected as being inconsistent with itself, Kant 
says (and, I have argued, means) that it is self-contradictory, using always 
the phrase ‘ sich widersprechen ’. But when he wishes to say, of a putative 
universal law of morality, that it would be inconsistent with itself, he uses 
different terminology—such a law would annihilate itself, ‘sich selbgt 
vernichten ’ or ‘sich selbst aufreiben ’.18 


3. DevELoPING ONE’s TALENTS 


Harrison here makes the mistake of supposing that Kant’s argument to 
show that willing the universal neglect of talents is impossible involves a 
reference to prudential considerations. “If Kant’s treatment of the third 
example had been analogous to his treatment of the fourth, what he would 
have said, presumably, would have been that, though I can act on the 
maxim ‘neglect my talents’ myself, I cannot will that everyone should 
make this their maxim, for in that case I should be deprived of any benefits 
accruing to me from other people’s developing their talents. It is obvious 
that I do benefit from other people’s developing their talents. However, 
what Kant in fact says is, not that I cannot will the universalisation of 
my maxim because other people’s talents are useful to me, but that I cannot 
will the universalisation of my maxim because my talents are useful to 
me ’’.!® In this last sentence, as in some other places, Harrison says ‘ says’ 
when he means ‘means’; but even as an interpretation of what Kant 
means it is, to say the least, hazardous, for there is nothing in the Grundle- 
gung to suggest that the ends which the development of my talents may help 
me to achieve are selfish ones. This interpretation is, indeed, hardly con- 
sistent with Kant’s original description of the situation, in which he refers 
to a man with a talent, the cultivation of which ‘‘ would make him a useful 
man [not “ would be useful to him ”’] for all sorts of purposes ”’.2° In the 
Metaphysik der Sitten, when Kant comes to expand his views on the develop- 
ment of talents and faculties, he expresses himself quite unmistakably. 
Man’s duty to develop his faculties, he there says, is not dependent on any 
advantage their development may bring him ; indeed, the advantage might 
turn out to be in favour of Rousseau’s noble, but uncultivated, savage. 
“On the contrary, it is a command of morally practical reason, and a duty 
of a man towards himself, that he should cultivate his capacities (one rather 
than another according to the diversity of his objectives), and be a man 
who, from a practical point of view, is well adapted to the purpose of his 
existence ’’.? 

The key to the understanding of this third example lies in its last sen- 
tence : “ For as a rational being he necessarily wills that all his powers 
should be developed, since they serve him, and are given him, for all sorts 

186Cp. KPV A 50, Abbott 115. 


1%, 57. 
Gr. 55. 


"MdS Tugendlehre A 111, Semple’s translation (3rd ed.) pp. 261-2. (This translation 
of Semple’s is full of inaccuracies and should be used with great caution.) 
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of possible ends ’’.2 What chiefly distinguishes man from the rest of creation, 
according to Kant, is his possession of freedom ; this in turn depends on his 
possession of reason, not in the sense that he is capable of theoretical activity, 
but in the sense that he can set ends or purposes before himself (whereas 
the rest of creation can merely fulfil passively the purposes of nature).* 
And this gives its point to the expression, which Harrison finds obscure, 
“For as a rational being he necessarily wills .. .”. Whatever a man’s 
private aim or purpose in life may be, the fact that he has such a purpose 
is a sign of his rationality, even though all men, being imperfectly rational, 
have some purposes which they would not have if they were perfectly 
rational, and fail to have some which they would then have. Now any 
human purpose requires the exercise of some talent or capacity for its ful- 
filment ; for a talent or capacity just is the ability to take appropriate 
means to given ends. Man’s ability to conceive of purposes would be of 
no value, and his freedom would be incomplete, if he were not also endowed 
with the capacity for discovering and adopting the best means for the 
attainment of those purposes. Hence to refuse to develop any of one’s 
talents would be irrational ; it would be failing to take rational means to 
the achievement of any of one’s aims or purposes, and all of us must have 
some such aims or (as we should more naturally say) desires. But why, it 
might be asked, should I not restrict my efforts to developing those talents 
which will enable me to live a more pleasant life ; why should I worry about 
developing my moral capacities or increasing my ability to help others ? 
Because, Kant would reply, you are a man and a rational being, and to 
restrict the development of one’s capacities to those which provide an in- 
crease of pleasure for oneself is to put oneself on a level with the beasts, 
to behave in an inhuman and irrational way. It is because of this that a 
man cannot rationally assent to being a member of an order of nature in 
which self-development was universally neglected. Moreover, the use of 
reason, as manifested in the deliberate cultivation of one’s talents, in order 
merely to promote one’s own happiness is unlikely to be successful, human 
nature being what it is : ‘‘ the more a cultivated reason concerns itself with 
the aim of enjoying life and happiness, the farther does man get away from 
true contentment ”’.** 


4. HeLtprnc OrHeErs In DISTRESS 


All that need be said under this head is that Harrison once again seems 
to misunderstand Kant’s use of the words ‘ Wille’ and ‘ wollen’. He points 
out that people sometimes do things in spite of motives impelling them not 
to, and concludes “‘ From the fact that my will would be at variance with 


2Gr. 56. 

Cp. Critique of Judgment B 399, Bernard’s translation p. 361. ‘‘ Only in man, and 
only in him as subject of morality, do we meet with unconditioned legislation in respect 
of purposes, which therefore alone renders him capable of being a final purpose, to 
which the whole of nature is teleologically subordinated ”’. 


“Gr. 5. 
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itself if it willed the universal adoption of my maxim, it does not folloy 
that I cannot will the universal adoption of my maxim. All that dos 
follow is that I cannot will it wholeheartedly ”.%5 But although it does not 


follow that I cannot set myself, whether wholeheartedly or not, to achiev 


its universal adoption, it does, in Kant’s terminology, follow that I cannot 
will its universal adoption ; for the notion of a will at variance with itself 
is self-contradictory, even though the notion of human efforts at variance 
with one another is not. ‘ Wille’ and ‘ wollen’ always include the notion 
of rational effort ; and inconsistency, whether of judgment or of volition, 
is a sign of irrationality. 


Harrison concludes his article with some more general comments. Of 
these, the only one I wish to discuss concerns the relation between the 
morality of maxims and the morality of actions. Kant is alleged to have 
committed a howler in supposing that his criterion for deciding upon the 
morality of maxims automatically provides us with a criterion for deciding 
upon the morality of actions ; in supposing, for example, that the impossi- 
bility of willing that the maxim of committing suicide if one would be happier 
dead should become a universal law entails that the action of suicide in 
itself is necessarily wrong. Even if a maxim is wrong, Harrison thinks, some 
individual actions performed in accordance with it may be right. “ Let us 
suppose, for example, that a promise is extracted from me by means of 
force. I may make it a rule to break promises which it is inconvenient for 
me to keep, and so break my promise. It is arguable that it is impossible 
for everybody to act on this maxim, and pretty clear that the maxim is a 
wrong one, whether it is possible for everybody to act on it or not. But the 
fact that my maxim was wrong would have no tendency whatsoever to 
show that my action, of breaking a promise extracted from me by means 
of force, was wrong ’’.* 

Now the whole question of the relation between actions and their maxims 
is somewhat obscure, and Kant does not give us as much help in elucidating 
it as we should have liked : serious difficulties, in particular, arise from the 
fact that we can apparently extract maxims from actions at varying levels 
of generality. And if I have performed an action, and tell someone what its 
maxim was, it is easy to imagine a situation in which he might wish to 
challenge my statement, but not at all easy to formulate the grounds on 
which such a challenge might be supported or resisted—disagreement about 
the maxim of an action is not the same as, though it may be connected with, 
disagreement about its motive. Nevertheless, I do not think that Kant has 
committed a ‘howler’ in this instance, however obscure, and perhaps 
mistaken, his general account of maxims may be. Harrison’s impression 
that he has done so seems to be due to the misleadingly abstract sense in 


5p, 57. 
%p, 60. 
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which he, in contrast with Kant but in common with most contemporary 
British philosophers, uses the word ‘action’. For Kant, the use of the 
principle of universality is to test, by examining the nature of its maxim, 
the totality consisting of action-on-this-maxim ; whereas Harrison argues 
as if examination of the maxim will provide a criterion of the action, even 
when this action is considered quite independently of the maxim examined, 
ie. as if the wrongness of action on a certain maxim entailed the wrongness 
of any action which, even though performed on a different maxim, was 
otherwise identical with it. In Kant’s view, the assessment of actions in 
the narrower sense, considered independently of their maxims, concerns, 
not their morality, but their legality—quite a different matter.” The 


impossibility of universalising the maxim of breaking promises whenever 
it is inconvenient to keep them shows, not that breaking promises is always 
wrong (if Kant had held that it did he would have been mistaken), but that 
breaking promises just because it is inconvenient to keep them is wrong. 
It is true, of course, that Kant took a very rigorous view of the obligation 
to keep promises, as of that to avoid telling lies, whatever the circumstances. 
But it is important to distinguish Kant’s personal opinions on moral matters 
from the principles of his moral philosophy ; for there are some of the former 
which are not entailed by anything in the latter. 


J. Kemp 
University of St. Andrews. 


For this distinction between Sittlichkeit and Gesetzmissigkeit see MdS, Intro- 
duction, AB 27, Abbott’s translation p. 282. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


The Direction of Time. By Hans RetcuEensacu. (Berkeley ; University 
of California Press. London: C.U.P. 1957. Pp. xi + 280. Pricg 
4ls 6d). 


“The problem of time”’, says Reichenbach, “ has always baffled the 
human mind.” This is an unpromising beginning for what turns out to 
be a fundamental and important book. We feel like asking ‘ What problem 
about time?’ (cf. Whately, Rhetoric, p. 12). On reading further we find 
that the problem with which Reichenbach is mainly concerned is that of 
tracing the deeper physical features of the universe which account for its 
temporal asymmetry. We all feel intuitively that there are deep and far 


reaching differences between past and future (or earlier and later) as com. | 


pared with those between left and right, in front and behind, and up and 
down. Reichenbach frequently poses his problem in terms of accounting 
for the ‘ direction of time’. This is misleading. Time itself no more has a 
direction than space has. Consider what could be meant by the expression 
‘the direction of space’. Suppose that the universe consisted of nothing 
but a long tunnel in which creatures lived, and that the inside of the tunnel 
was coloured, along a particular stretch of it, in varying hues as in the 
spectrum. Then a creature could say, “ I’m looking towards the blue end” 
or “ my tail is pointing towards the red end”. That is, the coloured back- 
ground would provide a criterion for talking about the direction of things 
in the tunnel. Without it the creatures would only be able to talk of them- 
selves and other things pointing in the same direction as one another or 
in different directions. But would it not be highly misleading to talk of 
the direction of space, or even of the direction of the tunnel spectrum! 
The problem with which Reichenbach is concerned is that of finding some- 
thing in our universe, analogous to the spectrum-coloured walls of the 
tunnel, with respect to which the time directions of particular processes 
can be defined. It is misleading to say that the problem is to define the 
direction of time. 

If classical physics provided a completely adequate description of the 
universe, we should be able to find nothing which would answer our purpose. 
Nothing, that is, analogous to the colour on the wall of our tunnel. We 
could indeed define a time-order, but not a time-direction (see Chapter II). 
The differential equations of classical mechanics are all of the second order 
with respect to time, whence it follows that if f(t) is a solution f(—t) isa 
solution too. In other words, if any process is in accordance with the laws 
of clasical physics, so is the reverse process. (Though on this point see note 
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in Nature, Vol. 177, p. 538, by K. R. Popper). Accordingly in Chapter IIT 
Reichenbach transfers his attention to thermodynamics and statistical 
mechanics. Do these branches of physics enable us to define a time-order ? 
The short answer is that they do: roughly speaking what corresponds 
to the transition from red to blue in my tunnel example is the transition 
from improbable to probable configurations of molecules. But though this 
short answer solves our problem in a rough way, to state it accurately 
and in such a way as to obviate various objections is no easy task. Hence 
the length and difficulty of this chapter of the book. Reichenbach was of 
course well known as an expert on probability theory, and he is therefore 
very well fitted to move in the difficult logical mazes of statistical mechanics. 
One important difficulty arises from an objection to the short answer given 
above, ‘ the reversibility objection ’. In Boltzmann’s gas theory the proba- 
bility of a molecule’s having a certain velocity is independent of the sign 
of the velocity. Consider now a state of gas in which entropy (roughly, 
the probability of its state) is increasing. Reverse all the velocities of the 
molecules. We now get a state in which entropy is decreasing (for example 
a separation process instead of a mixing process). It follows that states 
in which entropy is decreasing are just as common as states in which entropy 
is increasing. How do we reconcile this with the empirical fact that in 
isolated systems we always observe increases of entropy, never the reverse ¢ 
Suppose that you started at Cape Town on the coast of Africa and that 
you went on across country for many hundreds of miles until you came to 
(say) Nairobi. Nairobi would be no higher above sea level than many points 
on your route. If after every mile of your journey you noted whether you 
were going up or down you would find that the ‘ ups’ would be just about 
equally balanced by the ‘downs’. If, on the other hand, you considered 
only the first fifty miles from Cape Town, or the first fifty miles from any 
relatively low lying spot en route, you would probably get considerably 
more ‘ups’ than ‘downs’. (If we start at a relatively low lying point en 
route, we get more ‘ ups ’ than ‘ downs ’ if we go 50 miles forwards, but equally 
we do so if we go 50 miles backwards. This introduces a complication to 
the argument which I will here neglect.) In rather the same sort of way 
there are countless numbers of what Reichenbach calls ‘ branch systems ’, 
that is, systems which are relatively isolated in that the energy exchanges 
within them are high compared with those with the external environment, 
and which can be put into a state of low entropy, while nevertheless the 
entropy of more inclusive systems is increased. We thus find systems 
with highly ordered initial states (e.g. an ice cube floating in a glass of hot 
water) which progress towards disordered states (e.g. a glass of tepid water). 
Now consider a whole ensemble of such systems, in which a state A, is 
followed by a state B,. In the overwhelming majority of cases the entropy 
of A, is less than that of B, if and only if A, is earlier than B,. We can say 
this because we are considering an ensemble of branch systems. The situa- 
tion is therefore not like that of ‘if you start at a seaport and go many 
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hundreds of miles across a continent you will much more often be going 
up than down ’ (which is a false proposition) but is like that of ‘ if you star 
at a seaport and go 50 miles inland you will much more often go up thay 
down ’ (which is in general true). Reichenbach can now give the definitigg 
(p. 127) ; the direction in which most thermo-dynamical processes in isolated 
systems occur is the direction of positive time. (Just as, in my tunnd 
analogy, we could, if we cared to talk that way, lay it down that the red 
to blue direction defined the direction of positive space.) 

I have stated the argument, so far, in terms of a geographical analogy 
based on a simile of Reichenbach’s on p. 116, and my presentation hag 
been rather loose. It will, nevertheless, perhaps indicate the general idea 
behind Reichenbach’s more rigorous mathematical treatment. 

The various ‘ branch systems’ have entropy curves which branch of 
from the entropy curve of the universe and return to it. The direction from 
‘earlier ’ to ‘later’ is given by the fact that the total entropy curve of the 
universe is on an upgrade. After aeons of time it might be on a down grade, 


and if there were living creatures then their direction from earlier to later | 


would be opposite to ours. Life is possible only when the entropy curve of 
the universe slopes moderately upwards or downwards: if it is flat we 
have the situation sometimes described as the ‘heat death’ of the uni- 
verse, and if it is too steep we have the situation in which very high temper- 
atures are localised in isolated lumps of matter. Life is, as Reichenbach 
puts it, restricted to the temperate zones of transition in the entropy curve. 
Hence if there is an earlier or later time section of the universe in which 
entropy goes the other way we can know nothing about it. Compare my 
tunnel analogy. Suppose that there are two sections of the tunnel separated 
by an impenetrable barrier. In each section there is a spectrum painted 
on the walls of the tunnel, and on each side the blue end of the spectrum 
is towards the barrier, the red end farthest away from it. In-each section 
red-blue would define a space direction, but in the two cases the red-blue 
directions would be opposite to one another. Nevertheless, all the experi- 
ences of the creatures in one part of the tunnel could be just like those in 
the other part. It would be impossible to say that the red-blue dircction 
was really one of these directions rather than the other. 

In Chapter IV Reichenbach extends his statistical considerations to 
processes other than mixings of molecules and the like : he considers pro- 
cesses the ‘elementary particles’ of which are macroscopic objects, for 
example grains of sand and playing cards. In his terminology, we now pass 
from microstatistics to macrostatistics. We can still talk of entropy, in 
this new field, in the sense of ‘ disorder’. The entropy of a newly bought 
pack of cards goes up as you shuffle it, one might say. Macrostatistics is 
important for understanding the nature of what I have called a ‘ trace’ 
(‘The Temporal Asymmetry of the World’, Analysis, Vol. 14, 1953-4, 
pp. 79-83) : for example, a scar in human skin caused by the incision of 4 
knife, puddles of water (caused by melting snow) found high in the mountains 
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after a dry summer, ink marks on paper, footprints on sand, and so on 
(Reichenbach p. 152). This is important for the understanding of causality. 
“The word ‘ produces’ is a statistical concept’, says Reichenbach on 
p. 155. * It refers to the direction from interaction to isolated states which 
still display order ; and it means that the large number of isolated systems 
found in states of order is a logical consequence of interaction states in 
which systems branch off at a relatively low entropy. The interaction state 
is thus regarded as the cause of the ordered states. The distinction between 
cause and effect is revealed to be a matter of entropy and to coincide with 
the distinction between past and future.” (For similar illuminating re- 
marks on the concept of ‘trace’ see also Moritz Schlick’s Philosophy of 
Nature, with Appendices, translated by A. Von Zeppelin, Philosophical 
Library, New York, p. 126.) 

Macroentropy is obviously a concept very closely connected with that 
of information in C. E. Shannon’s sense, and Reichenbach has a couple of 
sections in which he relates the two concepts and applies his analysis to 
the theory of registering instruments. A registering instrument is, of course, 
something which leaves traces of what is registered. 

Classical physics, we saw, is symmetrical with respect to time: it is 
only statistical considerations which enable us to define a time direction. 
But perhaps when we get to quantum mechanics we may find a different 
situation? Perhaps the elementary processes of quantum mechanics are 
not subject to temporal symmetry? It turns out, however, that quantum 
mechanical processes are just as reversible as those of classical mechanics. 
The temporal asymmetry of the world still has to be understood as statistical 
in nature : as ‘“‘ the joint product of classical statistical properties of macro- 
processes and an indeterminacy of microprocesses”’ (p. 208). This sets 
the theme for Chapter V. 

At the end of this chapter Reichenbach considers a suggestion of E. C. G. 
Stiickelberg and R. P. Feynman. They suggest that a positron can be 
regarded as an electron ‘“‘ moving backwards in time”. One at once smells 
a category mistake here. After all, does an electron normally move forwards 
in time? Clearly not. (If it did, how fast would it move? How many 
seconds per second ?) Both ‘forwards in time’ and ‘ backwards in time’ 
are equally nonsense. What seems to have happened is this. Feynman has 
noticed that we can equally well consider the two world lines of an electron 
and a positron meeting and annihilating one another as a single line (the 
world line of an electron only) bending back on itself at a sharp angle. (See 
the diagram on p. 265.) This gives us a new and perfectly possible way of 
talking. It means, however, that we must now be able to talk of a particular 
being in two or more places at once. I see nothing objectionable in such a 
convention. It is, after all, only an exact analogue of our present thing- 
language in which we talk of the same thing being at two times at the same 
place. It is therefore perfectly possible to state Feynman’s suggestion 
consistently without any antinomy-generating and metaphysics-generating 
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expressions like ‘ moving backwards (or forwards) in time’. The suggestion 
is of some fundamental interest if, as Reichenbach thinks it does, it leads 
to closed causal chains and hence difficulty in defining even a time-order, 
The notion of time order, as well as that of time direction, would become 
statistically based. I do not feel quite sure of Reichenbach’s argument 
here, for the fact that there are circular roads does not prevent us putting 
towns in a north-south order just as much as an east-west one, but if it is 
correct it only enhances the main lesson of the book, which is the clog 
connection between our time concepts and statistics. 

* But what is all this about defining time-order and time-direction ?” 
someone may object. ‘“‘ Don’t we learn as children how to use words like 
‘earlier ’ and ‘ later’ and so what on earth can Reichenbach’s investigations 
into statistical physics have to do with it?” True enough : we don’t really 
want any definitions. We already know the language-game. But we may 
well ask ourselves what general features the universe must have for it to 
be possible for us ever to play this language-game. (If all electro-magnetic 
radiation were of the same wavelength we would not be able to play the 
language-game we do with ‘ red’, ‘ blue’ and ‘ green’. This is a fact which 
was not known to the ancients, though they knew the language-game per- 
fectly well.) It is this deeper queetion about time concepts to which Reichen. 
bach has given us the answer. 

Admittedly Reichenbach shows a certain insensitivity to the logie of 
language. In Chapter II he begins by laying down certain ‘ obvious pro- 


aieteamantaball oma 


perties ’ of time such as “ Time goes from the past to the future ” and “ We — 


cannot change the past, but we can change the future”. These ‘ obvious 
properties ’ are nonsensical. How fast does time go from the past to the 
future? In what units is its velocity to be measured? Or suppose that 
someone says ‘I can change the future. I can do this or I can do that’. 
Well, then, suppose that he does that. Has he changed the future? No, 
because doing that was the future. Indeed it is always nonsense to talk of 
events changing or not changing. What can be changed or not changed 
are things, processes, attitudes, etc., i.e. continuants. (This is in our ordinary 
language of things, substances, processes. When we use a four-dimensional 
language, as in the Minkowski representation, all talk of change or staying 
the same becomes illegitimate. Cf. my note on ‘ Spatialising Time ’, Mind, 
Vol. 64, 1955, pp. 239-41.) To do justice to Reichenbach I must concede 
that he admits that there is something wrong with the language in which 
these ‘ obvious properties ’ of time are stated. All he thinks that is needed, 
however, is ‘ explication ’, i.e. stating these properties more scientifically. 
This is not to show the fly the way out of the fly-bottle but to smash the 
fly-bottle. This helps the fly for the time being, but it would do the fly 
more good in the long run if he could be shown the secret of the fly-bottle. 
Possibly Reichenbach would have attempted this last task in the final chap- 
ter of the book if death had not prevented him. This chapter would have 
dealt with the relation between “the subjective experience of time by 
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human beings and the objective properties of time in nature ra —. inter- 

esting paragraphs on this matter are given in an appendix, taken from an 
i i in 1953. 

SNe tne tess ably edited by the author’s widow. In this review I 

have not discussed it from a mathematical or scientific point of view, wet 

have tried to show its purely philosophical interest. Mathematicians an 

physicists may well think that I have not done justice to some of its more 


important features. — 


Adelaide University. 
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Pddagogischer Humanismus. By Ernst Horrmann. (Zirich : Artemis-Verlag. 1966, 
Pp. 364). 


This is a collection of twenty-two essays by the Platonic scholar, ‘‘ Ordinarius 
fir Philosophie und Paidagogik ” at Heidelberg, who died in 1952. The great majority 
were written during the period 1925-32 ; they have now been edited, with some quite 
extensive and valuable additional notes, by Walter Riiegg and Arthur Stein, who 
have also added a bibliographical appendix of some twenty pages and an adequate 
index of proper names. The bibliography is extensive, and very valuable for recent 
works in German dealing with the wider aspects of classical scholarship, ancient philo- 
sophy, and pedagogics ; it is less ambitious for works in other languages, although it 
does contain most of the standard books in French and English. 

A group of four introductory essays on Begriffsbestimmungen deals with such matters 
as the concept of Humanism, the history (and essential unity) of educational ~e 
in western Europe, and the meaning of the words ‘ Erziehung’ and ‘ Bildung’. 
rest of the book has been arranged in six historical chapters, which give an interesting 
sketch of the history of education. Neither Hoffmann nor his editors would claim that 
the result is a complete picture, but the variety and scope can be judged from the 
following list (each chapter consists of three essays on fairly closely related themes): 
1, The early classics in educational thought (the Pythagoreans, Heraclitus, Hippocrates), 
2, The classical period (Pericles, the Sophists and Socrates, ‘‘ the Cave’’). 3, Rome and 
the rise of Christianity (Stoics, Boethius, St. Augustine). 4, Scholasticism and the 
Renaissance (St. Thomas Aquinas, the Brethren of the Common Life, Montaigne), 
5, Democratic educators of Germany (Kant, Pestalozzi, the outstanding figures in 
German educational thought during the nineteenth century—for Hoffmann they ar 
von Humboldt, Fichte, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche). 6, Pedagogical problems of German 
democracy (three essays on the relationship between democracy and education, and 
on the problems confronting the German universities during the Weimar period). 

Hoffmann was a sincere democrat, a Platonist, and a Kantian. His effort to trace 
a steady development in educational thought from Plato through Kant to German 
democracy (before Hitler spoiled things) is attractive, but now sounds incredibly naive. 
But one cannot but be sympathetic towards his attempts to give “ at first hopefully, 
then with growing concern ’’, say his editors) a pedagogical and philosophical basis for 
German democracy : apparently the Nazis broke his heart in almost a literal sense. 

Only a few points of particular comment can be made, but almost every page prto- 
vokes marginal scribbling, more often of approval than disagreement. The introductory 
essays are a plea for humanism “in the Oxford sense’, for the reading of Plato (im 
the original) in the Gymnasium, for school-texts of the Pre-Socratics and selections from 
Aristotle, and for the study of the history of philosophy. Hoffmann is aware of the 
danger of “ bookishness ’’, but indignantly denies that it is a corollary of humanism 
in his sense of the word. One wonders if he had too high an opinion of the scope of the 
curriculum in Greats. How many read (p. 29) Heraclitus and Parmenides, Epicuru 
and Marcus Aurelius in Greek—or at all? He had a proper respect, like his hero von 
Humboldt, for the educational value of grammar, analysis, and translation—especially 
to and from a highly-inflected language. The essay on the Philosophy of Education 
gives a valuable analysis of humanitas, as being (1) opposed to everything that is “ OF 
ficial ’’, or standardized, (2) founded on the rights of the individual, as against nation, 
state, etc., (3) in contrast with “‘ the divine ’—imperfect, fragmentary, liable to error, 
but strong in the consciousness of its frailty. The chapters on the Greek classical period 
raise several questions. Was Athenian education in the time of Pericles such a deliberate 
preparation for democracy as Hoffmann makes out ? Indeed, had the Athenians mu¢h 
beyond primary education at that period? Do we really know how the preparation 
worked ? He talks as if the Athenians set about the job as deliberately as did the 
American schools under the influence of Dewey. The date of Polycrates is surely wrong 
on p. 92, and that of Diotogenes on p. 98 (cf. now Barker, Alexander to Constants, 
p. 363, and L. Delatte, Les Traités de la Royauté). We are told that “ sehr bald” the 
Greeks used the phrase tyxvxAios toiSeic—*t Kreisformige Bildung ”’, “ allseitige, runde 
Bildung”. Surely this was a Hellenistic phrase, and late at that? Did Plato really 
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believe that ‘‘ School’ has nothing to do with politics? Platonic scholar may well 
doubt too if Hoffmann is right in his account of T& podnyatiKd: and is it really true 
(p. 159) that “ Platon nennt Gott die Idee des Guten’? On the Ideas generally he 
is much less satisfactory than Ross. In dealing with Heraclitus he seems to place 
the rise of Greek democracy too early, and some may feel that he extracts altogether 
too much from the scanty fragments. The discussion of the concepts of ‘ Erziehung’ 
and ‘ Bildung’ provides interesting material for German usage and linguistic over- 
tones, but again doubts may arise about the Latin equivalents. ‘ Educare’ may in- 
deed be borrowed from gardening as he says (cf. ‘ laetus’, ‘ felix’, etc.), but the use 
of the word applied to plants and animals seems much later than its application to 
people, and this should have been pointed out. 

He has some odd things to say about the German Renaissance in the eighteenth 
century. He seems almost to go so far as to argue that the Germans were spiritually 
isolated in the Kaiser War because they were Platonists. They had gone to the Greeks 
direct, short-circuiting the Romans, and were thus “ autodidacts’”’, outside the main 
stream of European development. On Geert Groote and the relationship between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance Hoffmann is less penetrating that Bolgar. ‘‘ Mon- 
taignes Zweifel ’’ is an acute psychological sketch, but Hoffmann probably overestimates 
Montaigne’s scholarship : ‘“ vielleicht (Montaigne) alle Zeitgenossen an Kenntnis der 
Alten ibertraf’’—very much “ vielleicht ’’, considering that his contemporaries were 

ple like Ramus, Lambinus, and the younger Scaliger. On several other occasions 
Hoffmann gives the impression of being a bit too enthusiastic and not over-critical. 
The importance of Pestalozzi, for example, is well brought out, but if he was indeed 
“ein Intellekt von klarstem und bestimmtestem Denken ”’ all one can say is that he 
did not think so himself. Similarly, Hoffmann makes no mention of Locke’s very 
undemocratic ideas about Working Schools—and incidentally overestimates Locke's 
immediate educational influence, at least in this country. Fichte and Nietzsche too 
seem to be handled uncritically—but perhaps the dangers latent in their writings are 
more obvious to non-Germans. He has many sensible things to say about the fall in 
academic standards brought about by the introduction of new subjects and the increase 
in student numbers. The educational correlate to democracy is for him a ‘* Wissen- 
schaftsaristokratismus ”’, equally opposed to fascist tyrants and to the domination of 
the masses. But although he knows the dangers he offers no guidance for future policy, 
and makes no forecasts—‘‘ wie die Entwicklung laufen wird, wissen wir nicht ’’. 

Although a certain amount of the thought is irritatingly vague and abstract in 
the traditional German manner, the book as a whole is wise and stimulating ; it might 
well be recommended by Philosophy departments who condescend to study ‘‘ Pida- 
gogik ”, or by Education departments who wish their students to realize that educational 
thought did not begin with John Dewey, and that Plato and Kant were not ‘‘ mere 
misfortunes ”’. 

J. W. L. Apams 


A History of Indian Philosophy. By 8S. Dascupta. Volume V. The Southern schools 
of Saivism. (Cambridge: C.U.P. 1955. Pp. xiv + 204. Price 25s). 


This, the final volume in Dr. Dasgupta’s magnum opus, has been edited and issued, 
after his death, by his wife, Surama Dasgupta. It is, of course, shorter than the others, 
and it is possible that the author, if he had lived on, might have expanded it further. 
As it stands, it owes much to the reverent and devoted labours of one who was the 
constant and loving companion and disciple of the great scholar, and who has regarded 
it as a great task and a sacred obligation to bring his labours to their due termination. 

The philosophical theology of Saivism in Southern India has not perhaps received 
as much attention from students as that of the northern schools, but it deserves con- 
sideration, partly because it is the intellectual side of bhakti (emotional devotion), 
partly because of the question it inevitably arouses in our minds, as to the inter-relation 

tween it and the ancient Christian communities of the Malabar coast. Granted that 
it remains essentially Hindu, it is impossible to read our author’s exposition of such a 
system as that of Srikantha (8th century a.D.) and his commentator, Appaya Diksita 
(A.D. 1550) without asking one’s self : “ Is this philosophical theism, with its doctrine 
of annugraha or grace, a wholly independent production, or is it the consequence of a 
religious thought-wave which swept eastward and westward, and which finds expression 
along Christian lines in the Mediterranean world, but along Hindu lines in the southern 
wedge of the Indian sub-continent ? Or did the Saivite theologians, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, borrow something from their Christian neighbours ? ” 

One notes that Dr. Dasgupta does not think that evidence confirms that the oldest 
form of Saivism is to be found in the prehistoric religion of South India. This has some- 
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times been urged, but it seems to me far more likely that early Saivism belongs to thy | 


proto-Dravidian invaders of India, and not to the pre-Dravidian aboriginals (whethe 
australoid or negrito), who preceded them as the inhabitants of the South. Indeed] 
think that on page 155, when the author wrote “ pre-Aryan, Dravidian ”’, he meant 
to write “‘ pre-Aryan, pre-Dravidian ”’. 

A. C. Bougquerr 


The Central Philosophy of Buddhism. By T. R. V. Murti. (London : Allen & Unwin), 
1955. Pp. xiii + 372. Price 30s). 


The great value to British readers of this book lies in the fact that here at last we 
have a systematic study of Buddhist thought by a learned and accomplished Indian, 
trained in the discipline of the Oxford school of philosophy. It consists of 3 parts, 
First an account of the origin and development of the Madhyamika philosophy. Second, 
the Madhyamika Dialectic and its structure as a system. Third, the Madhyamika and 
allied Systems. 

In the first part, Dr. Murti deals judicially with Mrs. Rhys Davids’ analysis of 
early Buddhist texts, as the result of which she concludes that there was a primitive 
Buddhism affirming the Atman. He demurs to her selection of pro-Atman p 
as ‘arbitrary’, and points out that against one textual citation which affirms the 
Atman, there are some ten or twenty which deny it with vehemence. But of course 
the actual number of anti-Atman passages is not evidence in itself. The real problem 
lies in the very existence of even a few pro-Atman ones. Who spoke them? Wher 
did they come from? In view of the general anti-Atman development of Theravada 
Buddhism, how can these pro-Atman excrescences be accounted for? They beara 
close resemblance to some logia in the classical Upanishads. Is it not conceivable that 
they are genuine sayings of Gautama, belonging to a stage when he had not entirely 
broken with Upanishadic tradition, and may it not be that there were always some 
“ pro-Atmanites ’’ among his disciples, who eventually developed and expanded into 
the Mahayana community? Dr. Murti considers that Mrs. Rhys Davids’ “ meta 
physical ’”’ translation of the famous Mahaparinibbana passage “ attadipa attasarana” 
is not consistent with its context, and therefore cannot be a correct one. He may be 
right, but this raises a further problem. If “ attadipa’’ could not within the life-time 
of Gautama have been understood in a “ nairatmya ”’ sense, and equally if in its present 
context it must be taken in a “‘ nairatmya’”’ sense, then one is forced to conclude that 
the passage in its present form must belong to a later stratum of tradition than the 
life-time of Gautama. 

Dr. Murti admits that the Dhammapada text “‘atma hiatmano .. .’’ and other similar 
ones admit of the interpretation that the empirical reality of the Self, as a doer and 
enjoyer of the consequences of action, is accepted. 

We are thus compelled to assume either (1) a development in the anti-Atman 
direction on the part of Gautama or (2) that he did not himself teach a denial of the soul- 
doctrine, but that this, which involved the replacing of the soul by a mind-continuum, 
was the work of a section of his followers, either during or later than his life-time. 

Dr. Murti makes a strong point in drawing attention to the fact that Jains and 
Brahmins alike characterise the Buddhism known to them as involving a denial of the 
Atman, substance, or soul, a permanent substantial entity impervious to change. The 
Real, for Buddhism, is becoming. It seems to him inconceivable that this ‘‘ nairatmya” 
doctrine should have grown up in total independence from Gautama, who in so many 
records of the Hinatana is represented as expounding it. He also insists that the Ma- 
hayana schools did not reverse the “ nairatmya’’ doctrine, but actually carried out 
its implications more thoroughly. Here it is more difficult to follow him. He makes 
an interesting point, however, that the Mahdyamika Dialectic requires for its emergence 
the total opposition of atma-view and nairatmya. Otherwise its eventual appearance 
is bound to remain an enigma. 

Considering that no written record survives of the teaching of Gautama until about 
80 B.c., between 300 and 400 years after his decease, it is hard to be sure that the logia 
of the Buddha have not been distorted in the course of oral transmission. It is in- 
correct, as Mr. Christmas Humphreys has done, to say that we have no more knowledge 
as to what Jesus taught, than we have of what Gautama taught, since the earliest 
committals of the gospel to writing, which we no longer possess as separate documents, 
but portions of which can be detected in an analysis of those that we have, must clearly 
be within half-a-century of the ministry, and are dependent upon a still earlier oral 
tradition. The reviewer has dwelt on this matter, not from Christian bias, but because 
matters of fact here are important. The acceptance of Dr. Murti’s views about early 
Buddhism is vital to the success of the rest of his work. 
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It is Dr. Murti’s contention that the dialectic of the Mahdyamika is anticipated in 
its essentials by Gautama. He quite fairly points out that the “ neti, neti” of the 
Upanishads regarding the nature of the Absolute does not mean that the Absolute is 
unreal, and that similarly the denial by the Buddha of the quasi-eternal soul, and 
equally of any sort of annihilationism (a transference of the “ neti, neti”’ principle to 
another object), does not mean that there is no soul at all, but rather that most ques- 
tions about it are not properly put, so that attempts at answering them can only lead 
to misunderstanding. (Samyutta Nikaya, pp. 400-1). And everyone agrees that in 
numerous passages Nibbana is spoken of in positive terms as a reality beyond all suffering 
and change. As Dr. Murti says, Sunyata, which is the technical term for the doctrine 
of the unreality of the elements of existence, and which he says is the core of Gautama’s 
teaching, is not annihilation, but “‘ the negation of negation, the conscious correction 
of an initial unconscious falsification of the real ’’. 

Dr. Murti considers that the evolution of the Mahayana began from the time of 
the Buddha’s removal, and that it was almost complete in essentials by the first century 
B.c. He distinguishes three main elements in it: (1) The conception of the Super- 
mundane Personality of the Cosmic Buddha-Spirit as the essence of all the phenomenal 
universe ; (2) The ideal of salvation for all human beings, and not for a limited few ; 
(3) The establishment of a metaphysic of Absolutism as opposed to a radical ultimate 
pluralism. This metaphysic involves a preliminary duality between the Absolute and 
all phenomenal beings, which is bridged by a mediator, the Tathagata, a Cosmic Prin- 
ciple perhaps a little like the Stoic Logos. But this bridge-building does not involve 
a declaration or teaching of the Truth, of Sunyata, since the Real or the Truth is not 
constituted by our knowing or not knowing It intellectually as such. It does not suffer 
by not being taught, nor gain any advantage by being taught. The Absolute is Itself 
the Truth, and thus cannot know the Truth as an object external to Itself. Here we 
see the basic significance of Zen Buddhism, which has always declared that the disciple 
is not taught, but suddenly sees, or is jolted into seeing. 

Dr. Murti has an interesting chapter on the Mahdyamika and some western Dialec- 
tical systems, in which he compares and contrasts Buddhist philosophy with that of 
Hegel and of Bradley. It is a valuable thing to have this comparison performed by 
one who is familiar with the home of Bradley’s system, but one is bound to ask : “* Even 
if it be granted that the Neo-Hegelians derived from Hegel, did Hegel himself arise 
in vacuo, or must we not also grant that he was to some degree influenced by a study 
the Oupnekhat, so that he, and also at least Fichte, Schopenhauer and even Schlegel, 
owed some of their ideas to the introduction into Western Europe (by Anquetil du 
Perron in 1801) of the Latin translation of the Persian translation of some sixty items 
out of the Upanishadic corpus ? ” 

Dr. Murti ends with a plea for a new realisation of the spiritual along the lines of 
mysticism as against organisation in religion. Von Higel would, of course, have rejected 
this clean-cut opposition, though indeed a few years ago it was certainly fashionable 
in some quarters. Spiritual regeneration is undoubtedly a need; but the growing 
presence in Asia of the well-knit ‘‘ Communist Catholic Church ” makes the survival 
of the world-negating mystic somewhat precarious, especially in a bourgeois republican 
society which guarantees him his security, and which depends for its continuance 
upon vast masses of ill-nurtured but (so far) patient poor. 

A. C. Bouquet 


The Little Community. By Rosert REpFIELD. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. London: C.U.P. 1955. Pp. 182. Price 30s). 


Professor Redfield’s book began as a series of lectures given by invitation in the 
University of Uppsala. His analysis is not pushed very far, but the book is not an easy 
one, and it is difficult to agree that it affords an ‘‘ introduction to much of current social 
anthropology ”. Redfield is discussing method, and methodology is a bad diet for 
beginners. The intriguing glimpses of small communities—the Maya Indian village, 
the Nuer tribesmen of the Sudan, the band of Siriono Indians—appear only to illustrate 
the discussion of method. 

Social anthropology, according to Redfield, studies the small community—band, 
tribe, village or small town—in its totality ; whereas geography, sociology and other 
social sciences ‘‘ atomise "’ the community, drawing from it particular sets of facts 
and studying their relationships. Redfield is searching for the concepts that will allow 
us to describe and analyse the little community as a whole, for its own sake and without 
important reference to practical action. With this aim, he discusses the community 
as an ecological system, a social structure, a typical biography (“‘ the sequence of events 
characteristic of a man’s life ”), a situation producing a certain kind of man, an outlook 
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on life, a history, a community within communities, and a combination of opposites 
All of these alternative approaches retain some grip on the community as a 

but each leaves a great deal unsaid. Each approach brings to prominence different 
elements of reality ; some view the community from the inside, others from the out. 
side ; some take a static, others a dynamic, view ; and the models appropriate to th 
various approaches are, of course, different, some coming from artistic rather thay 
scientific sources. Can the different approaches be organised into an adequate and 
accurate view of the whole ? 








Redfield offers “‘ no one defined terminus "’. But he states that novelists and writer | 


of reminiscences, for example, “ present the human wholes without the benefits and 
the limitations that science provides’ and teach us about these wholes “ almost a 
personal experiences of our own help us to learn about them’”’. He hints that “ the 
portrait ’ may be a suitable intellectual form : the characterizations of the artist and 


of the sensitive reporter are, of course, not precise at all; but very much more of the 


” 


whole is communicated to us’’. This is dangerous ground and may encourage 


poor | 
work ; but some of the necessary cautions are sounded in Redfield’s concluding dig. | 


cussion (pp. 165 et seq.). 

The reader is left with many doubts and questions; but that was the author's 
intention. One of my questions begins with the concept of the little community. Diff. 
culties of definition accumulate as we move from the remote Indian community to 
the country village or small town in a modern state. Where does the community begin 
and end? Are there many small communities about which we can say : “‘ This com. 
munity is self-sufficient and provides for all or most of the activities and needs of the 
people in it?’’ In face of such difficulties, may the partial equilibrium methods of 
various social sciences not offer more practical, useful and reliable approaches to the 
study of the organised life of man than an approach that aims at a total view? 


A. D. CAMPBELL 


Ethical Value. By Gzorcr F. Hourani. (London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1956, 
Pp. 233. Price 18s). 


Professor Hourani’s book is an admirably clear and engagingly concise statement 


of an ethical theory in the tradition of G. E. Moore and the neo-utilitarians, witha | 


number of Aristotelian features. His own name for his theory is “* social eudaemonism”, 
which points to the two main ingredients in the concept of ‘ good’ (Hourani departs 
from Moore in regarding ‘ good’ as non-simple) : satisfaction , and justice in its distri- 
bution. ‘“ Satisfaction’ refers primarily to actual experiences of actual individuals; 
this is “‘ intrinsic good ” as opposed to “ instrumental”. Things are opposed to experi- 
ences as “ satisfactory ’ to “ satisfying’, and are good only by potentiality, as “ per- 
manent possibilities of valuable experience’’. ‘‘ Total good” refers to a surplus of 
satisfaction among the members of a group, which may vary from the tribe to the human 
race. 

‘Justice’ is linked with ‘equality’, and the problem of adjudicating between 
“the claims of bulk and those of distribution’ of satisfaction is left unsolved at the 
end of chapter X (‘‘ Conflicts of Happiness and Justice ”) where every possible formuls 
is tried and rejected. Another crucial question, likewise a thorn-in-the-flesh for utili- 
tarians, is also abandoned : this is the problem of malice. How can Hourani’s definition 
of ‘ good ’ fail to apply to the behaviour of crowds at the Tyburn public executions? 
Hourani shrinks from the heroic device of writing the appropriate clause into his 
definition. 

Turning now to the other ethical terms, we find ‘ right ’ defined in terms of ‘ good’: 
the right act is the best possible act in the circumstances. ‘ Ought’ is defined in terms 
of ‘right’: what you ought to do is “‘ what would, if done, be the right act’. The 


chain is completed : “ to say that you ought to do a certain act is the same as to say | 


that that act would probably bring about more satisfaction, more justly distributed, 
than any other act within your power to know and to do” (p. 130). 

“*The court cannot decide what is right, only what is best’, says judge”: 808 
recent news headline. One can hardly cite the popular press in refutation of a philo- 
sophical theory, but here one may do so ad hominem, for it is Hourani’s claim that his 
method is an empirical, inductive enquiry into the actual use of ethical language. And 
so it should be. But there are far too many other cases where attention to actual usage 
would invalidate his inductive hypothesis—from the minor issue : ‘‘ Wrongness has 
degrees of approximation to the right ’"—impaired by the non-existence of comparative 
forms of ‘ wrong "—to the major issue of Moore’s “ reversibility test : does Hourani’s 
definition of ‘ good’ pass the test ? Yes : the question ‘“‘ Would it be a good thing # 
bring about as much happiness as possible in the world and to distribute it as evenly 
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as possible among everyone ?”’ ought to be non-significant (because the affirmative 
answer ought to be merely analytic); and Hourani thinks that it is actually found 
to be non-significant, despite first appearances to the contrary (p. 88). But is it ? 

More seriously still, Hourani denies much too easily the facts on which the “‘ non- 
descriptivists *’ rely for their highly successful efforts to supply the missing element 
in all (descriptive) naturalistic theories. He first misrepresents the attitude theories 
as postulating an “ emotional pro-attitude which is invariably felt by the speaker 
when he calls something ‘ good’ or ‘ right’’” and then goes on to deny that such an 
attitude is ‘‘ invariably felt ’’. The mistake here is in the phrase “ invariably felt ’’ which 
kgically fits episodes, not dispositions. His counter-instances are : (a2) A man can 8 
ws ingfully ’ of what is “‘ good ”’ for someone else but disliked by him, the speaker. 
Now elsewhere Hourani is quite ready to allow non-primary or “ parasitic ’’ uses of 
‘good ’ (indeed he claims that all non-moral uses of ‘ good ’ and its fellows, except the 
aesthetic uses, are “‘ parasitic’ and even “ paradoxical”’). This is obviously such a 
case. (b) ‘“‘ I may not always like doing what I know is right ” (in the full ethical sense), 
The obvious answer to this is that the non-descriptivists’ “‘ pro-attitude ”’ is not liking. 

All this goes, of course, with the insistence that ethical judgments are straight- 
forwardly factual, that moral rules are “‘ statements of what is generally true”, and 
betrays a regrettable lack of sympathy with contemporary enquiries—equally empirical 
—into the functioning of ethical judgments as imperatives, commendations, verdicts, 
and the like. Even the important distinction between moral agent and moral critic 
is whittled down and distorted to the following (p. 164) : “‘ We may start from an act 
as given, and try to decide whether it is right or wrong. Or we may sta’ so to speak, 
with rightness as given, and try to find out which of a number of possible acts is the 
ight one ’’. 
nO The most interesting and provocative chapter is the last one on “ Ethical Dis- 
agreement ’’, where Hourani reviews an impressive array of ethical codes : Liberalism, 
Socialism, Communism, Shinto, Judaism, Islam, Christianity, etc., with the intention 
of showing that in every case except Islam (where he finds social eudaemonism perverted 
by theological subjectivism) disagreements among adherents of divergent codes are 
only disagreements of fact. This highly paradoxical assertion, paradoxical too in its 
agreement with the arch-antagonist, the early Ayer, is forced on the author by his 
failure to admit a third alternative to ‘‘ either disagreement in fact or difference in the 
use of language ’’. Obviously Communists and Liberals use the word ‘ good’ in the 
same way, but it is absurd to suggest that the differences between them are merely 
about matters of fact. Hourani’s use of cognitive language (“‘ Christian values .. . 
can be explained as fresh insights into what is important in the life of any community ”’) 
is only tendentious here. Again, a solution to the problem of ethical disagreement can- 
not be found on a purely descriptive theory. 

BERNARD Mayo 


Essays in Oonceptual Analysis. Selected and Edited by Antony Flew. (London 
Macmillan. 1956. Pp. xi + 265. Price 18s). 


Professor Flew adds to his collection of selections at such a rate that soon he should 
be able to consider producing a volume of selections from the collection. Nevertheless, 
the practice of occasionally winnowing the harvest of the periodicals, and retaining 
in book form the less ephemeral contributions, is a useful one, and performs a service 
for students of philosophy. Thus, it is valuable to have within the covers of a single 
volume Strawson’s “On Referring’ (surprisingly not picked up earlier), Urmson’s 
examination of the argument from paradigm cases, “Some Questions Concerning 
Validity ”, Warnock’s “‘ Metaphysics in Logic ", and some of the others here reprinted. 
Whether the fertilising influence of such a book would not be greater if it included also 
articles directly discussing and criticising the original articles (e.g. Hardie on Urmson) 
might be worth considering for future publications of this kind. 

The other articles in the present volume are: “ Philosophy and Language” (A. 
Flew); “‘The Picture Theory of Meaning” (E. Daitz); “‘ What is Explanation ? ” 
(J. Hospers) ; “‘ The Nature of Facts”’ (P. Herbst); ‘‘ Probability ’ (8. Toulmin) ; 
“Parenthetical Verbs” (J. O. Urmson); “ The River of Time” (J. J. C. Smart) ; 
“Time, Truth, and Inference ” (D. F. Pears) ; ‘‘ Could Space be Four Dimensional ? ” 
(H. Brotman). 

Incidentally, before a reprint appears, Professor Flew and his publishers should 
get together and agree on telling the same story as each other about the accessibility 
or inaccessibility of the periodicals from which the contributions have been reprinted. 


A. D. Woozirey 
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The Phenomenology of Moral Experience. By Maurice MaNnpDELBAUM. (Glencoe, 
Illinois : The Free Press. 1955. Pp. 338. Price $5.00). 


In chapters I-IV the phenomenological method is explained and applied to moral 
judgements. It is a direct study of the data of the specifically moral consciousness, 
There are, however, two different purposes we may have in such an approach. We 
may be trying to elicit from the contents of moral judgements some norm of ‘ truth’ 
and ‘ falsity ’ which all employ ; or we may be specially interested in their form, looki 
for their generic properties so as to determine the principles of a ‘ valid’ moral j 
ment (i.e. a genuinely ‘ moral ’, and not some non-moral or merely pseudo-moral judge. 
ment). It is this latter aim which governs Mr. Mandelbaum’s survey and analysis, 

He finds three types of moral judgement, the fundamental one being (1) Direct 
moral judgement. This is judgement on an ‘ action-in-a-situation’. The action must 
be willed (one chosen from alternatives the agent sees to be open to him). It must be 
an action relevant to a moral situation ; and a moral situation, according to the author, 
is one which objectively demands one of the alternative lines of action. 

A demand is called ‘ objective’ when it is experienced as coming from outside— 
from the situation itself, and not merely from the subject experiencing it. Thus 6 
* situation-in-which-a-promise-has-been-made ’ demanding ‘ completion’ by an act of 
fulfilment is an instance of an objective demand. A ‘ situation-of-being-on-a-cross. 
country-walk-and-being-thirsty ’ doesn’t normally give rise to an objective demand, 
the demand for a drink being subjective. 

The moral quality of an action is thus its ‘ fitting-ness’ to a given situation. The 
situation is apprehended as having a recognisable but incomplete structure, and as 
demanding a certain action as the ‘ fitting ’ completion. 

Finally, the action is demanded of me, the person making the moral judgement. 

(2) Removed moral judgement is also on a specific action in a specific situation, but 
on the action of another person or on one’s own past action. Such an action need not 
have been willed (in the sense explained above) by the agent. It is sufficient that the 
person making the ‘removed ’ judgement is aware that there were in fact alternatives 
open to the agent at the time, and that one of them was objectively demanded by the 
situation. 

(3) Judgements of moral worth are not on specific actions. They are on ‘ action 
traits ’, or ‘ dispositions’, or ‘character as a whole’, attributing ‘ virtue’ or ‘ vice’ 
—broadly on the ground that the characteristics do or do not tend to provide fitting 
responses to the demands of situations. 

These four chapters occupy nearly 170 pages ; and the exposition and analysis are 
elaborate, often with a truly Aristotelian enthusiasm for discrimination. 

Chapters V and VI are concerned with the sources and resolution of moral contro- 
versies. Conflicts of judgement arise from belief about matter of fact, emotion, senti- 
ment or the structure of personality. I am not quite clear as to the relation of the first 
of these to the other three ; for Mandelbaum insists, as against the ‘ objectivist ’, that 
moral judgement is not the cognition of a moral quality which exists in things inde- 
pendently of the percipient with his cognitive, conative and affective nature ; and, as 
against the ‘ subjectivist ’, that moral judgement is not the mere projection of a sub- 
jective state on an antecedently cognised natural situation. It is a judgement on action 
in a situation as cognised by a subject ; but the situation is ‘ structured ’ for the cogniser 
partly by his own emotions and sentiments. If so, belief about matter of fact is pre- 
sumably not merely a cognitive activity. But perhaps I have not fully appreciated the 
nature of the argument here. 

It is, however, plain that, for Mr. Mandelbaum, we can give no clear cut ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’ to the question whether all moral controversies are capable of resolution. But 
this is a question with regard to the truth or falsity of the content of moral judgements ; 
and, for him, the much more important question is, ‘Can we say that, in principle, 
any given moral judgement, can be shown to be valid or invalid in form (i.e. be a genuine 
moral judgement or not) ?’ 

I think his answer to this question is ‘ Yes’; for he argues that there are three 
principles which we all do in fact accept as constitutive of valid moral judgement— 
the principles of ‘ the primacy of the facts’, ‘ universality’ and ‘ ultimacy’. It would 
not, I think, be particularly helpful to give his formulations of these principles here, 
for their real significance cannot easily be appreciated apart from the context in which 
they are discussed. 

Mr. Mandelbaum has obviously taken great care to make clear to himself and the 
reader the scope and central problems of his book. Allowing that his line of approach 
is a fruitful—even if not the only possible—one, legitimate criticism must be relevant 
to the task he sets himself. There is a great deal of material here which is, I think, 
fresh and interesting ; and one can well appreciate the thoughtful discussion of detailed 
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roblems without necessarily accepting all his conclusions. Some readers may, however, 
feel that the analysis of his basic form of moral judgement—direct moral judgement— 
is incomplete even for purposes of his own phenomenological study. To speak of @ 
situation as moral when it * objectively demands’ a certain action as fitting is to use 
a very anthromorphic conception. A ‘demand’ can only be made by a subject, never 
by an inanimate state of affairs. Further, the situation ‘making the demand’ is, 
according to the author, a situation which, as cognised, is already structured by the 
subject. His distinction between an objective and a merely subjective demand is 
lleled by an even more problematical one (pp. 120-1) between an ‘ attitude ’ which 
is ‘ selfless ’ (e.g. admiration) and one which is a mere ‘ state’ of the self (e.g. fear). 
It is not suggested that the distinctions he here draws are unimportant. The suggestion 
is rather that a good deal more might have emerged with regard to the ‘ formal charac- 
ter’ of moral judgement if the elucidation of what is called an ‘ objective demand’ 
had been further pursued. But it is possible that Mr. Mandelbaum would say that 
such further analysis falls outside the scope of a strictly phenomenological study. 


W. D. Lamont 


Political Theory. By G. C. Fretp. (London : Methuen. 1956. Pp. xvii + 297. Price 
18s). 


This book, which was completed shortly before Professor Field’s death, is devoted 
mainly to the analysis of certain basic political concepts and the discussion of some 
common political beliefs. There is also an historical introduction, which is too brief to 
fulfil the author’s intention of producing ‘‘ uhe sort of atmosphere in which our present 
ideas and problems would be seen as a stage in a long historical process of continual 
development ”’ (p. vi). The book concludes with a reprint of Democracy, Ancient and 
Modern from the Cambridge Journal for November 1949, in which Field argues that if 
an ancient Greek were to visit modern Europe, he would recognise certain important 
affinities between the method of government in the western democracies and that of 
the direct democracies of Greece, but would not understand why the communist states 
of eastern Europe should call themselves ‘‘ democracies ”’ at all. 

In the main part of the book Field discusses sovereignty, democracy, the party 
system, the relation between the state and other societies, individual liberty, nationalism 
and internationalism. His style is beautifully clear ; one can always be quite certain 
of his meaning, and equally certain that his judgments are the result of long and careful 
thinking. But the treatment as a whole is unsatisfactory ; and it is instructive to con- 
sider the reasons for this, since their relevance is by no means restricted to this particular 
case. 

The main fault is that the argument proceeds in too abstract and general a manner. 

That this is deliberate is clear from p. 166, where, in talking about the function of 
political parties, Field says, “‘ In the present context we are not, except incidentally, 

concerned with all the particular ends which particular parties have pursued or could 

pursue at different times and places. We want to see if it is possible to find a general 

formula for the sort of purpose that every party must pursue if it is to be a party at 
all”. But what conceivable use could there be for such a general formula? Political 
parties in different countries, and sometimes even within one country, function in such 
different ways that a formula which covers them all is bound to be vague and point- 
less ; for almost any party will have some features without a knowledge of which its 
function and working cannot be understood, but which it does not share with all other 

ies. 
nin, when discussing representative democracy, Field raises the question whether 
elected members of assemblies should be delegates, bound to vote according to the 
instructions of their electors, or representatives, free to vote as they choose. He takes 
this as a question to which some kind of general answer can be given, irrespective of 
particular circumstances. But this is a hopelessly unreal attitude to politics; the 
question as it in fact arises is rather of the kind “‘ Ought members of the House of 
Commons to be more like delegates than they are at present ?”’ or ‘‘ Ought members 
of the French Chamber of Deputies to be more like representatives than they are?” 
Of course, general principles may be referred to in the course of arguments relevant 
to these relatively concrete questions ; but it is useless to suppose that one can discover 
general principles which are both valid and workable in abstraction from particular 
istorical situations and conditions. 

It is perhaps not unfair to say that Field, like many modern political philosophers, 
pays too little attention to the practical side of politics. Politics is concerned not only 
with the question ‘‘ What ought we to do?” but also with the question ‘“‘ How can we 
get it done ?”’ ; and the difficulties which arise in answering the second question may 
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often necessitate a changed answer to the first. It is not enough for the politician to 
have ideals ; politics is a practical activity, and his ideals must be practical ones. The 
niggardliness or awkwardness of step-motherly nature may be of no concern in ethi 

if Kant is right in holding that the will to do good is enough ; but the politician’s whole 
life is inevitably spent in overcoming natural, and artificial, obstacles, and a philosophy 
which ignores this cannot do full justice to the nature of political activity and experience, 


J. Kempe 


Philosophy and Analysis. Edited, with an Introduction, by Margaret Macponanp. 
(Oxford : Blackwell. 1954. Pp. viii + 296. Price 30s). 

The original aim of this volume was to celebrate the coming-of-age of Analysis 
with a selection of articles from the files. It is sad that it must now also serve as in 
some sense a memorial to the late Editor. Miss Macdonald has contributed an interesting 
Introduction, which errs only in giving a false date for the publication of Language, 
Truth and Logic (p. 3) and wrong numbers for most of the Chapters on p. 9. Apart 
from this, and a single short article in the body of the book, her chief responsibility has 
consisted in the choice and arrangement of the material reprinted. The standard of 
most of the pieces is high, and it would be futile to complain of omissions, though one 
may share the Editor’s own regret at her inability to include anything from Dr. Wais. 
mann. Nevertheless, there is room for some reservation about the mode of selection 
itself, not because it is capricious, but because it appears to have been governed by a 
mixture of motives. Some items have evidently been chosen on their merits, or because 
frequent reference makes it useful to have them available ; others are included as period 
pieces, or as characteristic specimens of the work of a particular author ; others again, 
end especially among the not-very-numerous pre-war contributions, seem to have 
been brought in, not so much because they are typical of Analysis as it then was, but 
rather because they foreshadow and to some extent justify what it has since become. 
The effect of this latter policy (if such it was) is to give the impression of more contin- 
uity, and less diversity—even within the rather narrow field cultivated—than a more 
deliberately representative selection might have done. In other respects, however, 
continuity is just what is lacking, and this is more emphasised than disguised by the 
practice of running articles together under vaguely inclusive chapter-headings. Where 
items genuinely belong together as part of a continuing controversy, and where the 
authors have been induced to submit their second thoughts on the discussion, such 
juxtapositions are obviously valuable. Elsewhere, they are merely distracting, and 
nowhere more so than in the case of isolated brickbats, snatched from the fray and hot 
with retorts and recriminations that mean nothing to anyone who cannot go back to 
the originals and find out what it was all about. Professor Goodman's articles on syn- 
onymy in Chapter III, for instance, were separated by no less than seven rejoinders 
in Analysis alone (not to mention what went on afterwards and elsewhere), but none 
of them is printed, and much of his second paper is barely intelligible in consequence. 
Among other such cases, the crisp and profitable exchanges on psycho-analysis in 
Chapter VI—though by no means spoilt—would again have been none the worse for 
being given complete. The difficulties of choice are admittedly formidable—especially 
with material not designed for this format—but for all that one cannot help feeling 
that sterner and more sing!e-minded editorship might have led to a rather less scrappy 
result. 

The individual contributions are so numerous—thirty-seven in all, not counting 
occasional afterthoughts—that a complete account of them is out of the question. 
Besides, the authors have not asked to be republished, so that it would be idle to eulogise 
or execrate them too vehemently for their spent fireworks of five, ten or twenty years 
ago. Analysts all, in one sense or another, the only evidences of a party line amongst 
them are to be found in a preference for Moore’s explanatory type of analysis (as opposed 
to the reductive procedures of Russell) and a corresponding predilection for the homely 
and monotonous cadences of Moore’s style. Even the Marxists are solemnly adjured 
(in Chapter X) that “‘ everything is what it is and not another thing’. As is well known, 
however, and as is illustrated on p. 9 of Miss Macdonald’s Introduction, a strict ad- 
herence to this principle tends to defeat the claims of any proposed analysis, and it is 
interesting and not a little ironical to see how many of the essays in this book are devoted 
to discrediting the various truth-functional interpretations canvassed by Russell and 
his followers, more especially where the propositional logic overlooks the systematic 
ambiguities of statements in relation to their contexts. Chapters IV and VII are largely 
given over to difficulties of this kind in relation to pronominal and tensed assertions 
respectively ; Chapter V contains a new and unrepentant reply by Carnap to similar 
strictures upon his account of assertion itself; and further examples of the reaction 
against formalism may be seen, inter alia, in the attacks on the theory of descriptions, 
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the ‘ heterological ’ paradox, and Russell’s denial of negative facts—in the lengthy and 
rather ill-assorted Chapter I1I—and in the discussions of non-numerical probability 
and contrary-to-fact conditionals in Chapter VIII. The same theme recurs once more 
in Chapter [X—another ragbag—which does, however, contain treasure in the shape 
of two important criticisms of the semantic theory of truth, and a defence of the corres- 
pondence theory by Professor Schlick which is easily the sprightliest piece of writing 
in the whole book. This essay and the two by Professor Ayer are virtually the only 
specimens of old-time positivism to be represented here ; but despite their relative 
naiveté in comparison with later work, they are enough to make one realise why it 
was that Analysis survived in the first place, and what was lost when it joined (or was 
joined by) the ‘establishment’ after the War. 
P. L. Heats 


Language and the Pursuit of Truth. By JoHn Witson. (Cambridge: C.U.P, 1956. 
Pp. xii + 105. Price 8s 6d). 


The author of this book is a schoolmaster, who believes that some knowledge of 
semantics is essential to education. And he has set himself the task of writing an intro- 
duction to the subject expressly aimed at non-philosophers, i.e. at boys in the VIth 
Form, and at the intelligent, inquisitive, but untrained adult, perhaps, one might say, 
the Third Programme adult. It is hard to believe that either schoolboy or adult would 
have serious trouble in understanding Mr. Wilson’s book, except perhaps the section 
on the truth of value statements and of metaphysical statements ; or that they would 
not find some appreciable increase in their sensitivity to the complexity of syntactical 
and semantic structure in language, that is to say in the English language. Therefore 
Mr. Wilson may be said to have written exactly the right book for his audience ; and 
it is much to be hoped that the right audience will be forthcoming for his book. There 
is no reason why in their later schooldays boys and girls should not be encouraged to 
recognize, say, that the uses of nouns are more varied, and varied in more dimensions, 
than they had been taught to believe by the cruder grammatical divisions and classifi- 
cations of their earlier education. A little precocious scepticism about words “ standing 
for”? things would be a very good thing ; so would an elementary appreciation of a 
distinction between descriptive and evaluative functions of language, or of the risks 
attending the incursion of poetic into prose communication. A preliminary shaking 
up at school about the differences in kird between ‘ All men are equal’, ‘ All men are 
mortal ’, ‘ All men are human’ and ‘ All men are bad’ would hurt nobody. 

Some bad habits might also be caught. Mr. Wilson’s readers are encouraged to 
lump together under the heading of ‘‘‘ Pointer’ Words” both referring words like 
‘this’, ‘he’, ‘then’ and the logical connectives, which, if they can be said to point 
at all, do so in a syntactical, not a semantic, way. His claim that magic (or taboo) is 
one of the two besetting temptations to misuse of words (ambiguity is the other) is 
wholly unsupported by his examples. His repeated insistence that words (and state- 
ments) are tools may in the long run prove as harmful a model as those which he rightly 
wishes to replace. 

Naturally for its purpose, Mr. Wilson’s book is strictly orthodox (in the orthodoxy 
of the 1930s and after), advances no frontiers, and has to forgo subtleties unsuitable 
to its level. To the readers of this journal, therefore, it is unlikely to be of value; but 
to their sons, daughters, spouses, and even pupils it can be stimulating and illuminating, 
for it is written with admirable clarity and simplicity. And if it encourages other 
VIth Form masters to devote some of their Eng. Lang. periods to arousing in the young 
@ spirit of inquisitiveness about the things that they themselves do with words, and 
about the bearing of a study of language on the nature of social, moral, and political 
beliefs, its accomplishment will have been fruitful. 

A. D. Woozizey 


Logic, Semantics, Metamathematics. By A. Tarsxt. Translated by J. H. Woodger. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1956. Pp. xiv + 471. Price 60s). 


Professor Woodger has performed a valuable service by translating into English 
Tarski’s major contributions to logic, semantics and metamathematics published before 
the Second World War. Tarski himself has provided all the articles with cross-references 
to other articles in the volume and with notes referring to later developments and 
recent literature, and he has occasionally added clarificatory remarks to the original 
text. He has devoted particularly painstaking attention to making it plain which 
member of the Polish school should be given the credit for discovering what, and when. 
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For instance, the work on multi-valued logics which has sometimes been mistakenly 
attributed to Tarski and Lukasiewicz jointly, because published in a joint communication 
of 1930, is unambiguously ascribed to Lukasiewicz. Tarski himself was not able to 
revise the whole translation before publication. But the late Jan Kalicki translated 
various passages from the original Polish for Professor Woodger, who otherwise worked 
from the French or German versions when the original was in Polish. Certainly, the 
translation is everywhere as lucid and readable as the subject-matter permits, and 
Professor Woodger deserves the thanks of all British and American logicians for havi 
made it possible for them to refer so easily to some of the classical literature in this field, 

The best known paper in the volume is probably ‘ The concept of truth in formalised 
languages’. In this paper (first presented in 1931) Tarski was much more guarded 
about the importance of his theory for some of the traditional problems about truth 
than in the informal discussion of ‘The Semantic Conceptions of Truth’ which he 
published in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research in 1944 (reprinted in Readings 
in Philosophical Analysis, ed. H. Feigl and W. Sellars, p. 52 ff.). It would therefore 
have been particularly interesting, twelve years later still, to learn whether some of 
the comparatively recent criticisms by Black, Strawson, etc. (cf. Analysis viii, 1948, 
p. 49 ff., and ix, 1949, p. 83 ff., respectively) have persuaded Tarski to return to his 
earlier position. But unfortunately these articles are not included in Tarski’s biblio- 
graphical references in the present volume. The reader is left in doubt as to whether 
Tarski now merely “ hopes’ that his theory of truth will ‘‘ interest the student of 
the theory of knowledge” though he abandons ‘“ the attempt to solve our problem 
for the language of everyday life ’ (1931), or whether he would still claim, for instance 
**T do not have any doubts that our formulation does conform to the intuitive content 
of that of Aristotle ’’ (1944). 

The other papers included are ‘ On the primitive term of logistic ’ (1923), ‘ Founda- 
tions of the geometry of solids ’ (1927), ‘ On some fundamental concepts of metamathe- 
matics ’ (1930), ‘ Investigation into the sentential calculus’ (Lukasiewicz and Tarski, 
1930), ‘ Fundamental concepts of the methodology of the deductive sciences ’ (1930), 
‘On definable sets of real numbers’ (1931), ‘ Logical operations and projective sets’ 
(Kuratowski and Tarski, 1931), ‘Some observations on the concepts of w-consistency 
and W-completeness ’ (1933), ‘Some methodological investigations on the definability 
of concepts’ (1934), ‘On the foundations of Boolean algebra’ (1935), ‘ Foundations 
of the calculus of systems’ (1935 and 1936), ‘ On the limitations of the means of expression 
of deductive theories ’ (Lindenbaum and Tarski, 1935), ‘On extensions of incomplete 
systems of the sentential calculus ’ (1935), ‘ The establishment of scientific semantics’ 
(1936), ‘ On the concept of logical consequences ’ (1936), and ‘ Sentential calculus and 
topology ’ (1938). 

L. JONATHAN COHEN 


Physics, Psychology and Medicine. By J. H. WoopGer. (London: C.U.P. 1956. Pp. 
x + 146. Price 8s 6d). 


Dr. Woodger is Professor of Biology in the University of. London, and the titles of 
his previous works show that he is concerned with the principles, theories and linguistic 
apparatus of his science ; concerned in fact to know what he is doing as well as how to 
do it. The present work derives from three lectures given to students and teachers of 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School, and a tripartite structure is still discernible. 

First, Dr. Woodger considers the overwhelming preoccupation with the basic physical 
sciences in the pre-clinical curriculum of most medical students. From schooldays on, 
emphasis is placed upon the subject-matter, the methods, and the outlook of Science, 
which has been so successful in gaining control over man’s material environment, 
and which has made Medicine so successful in the reduction and control of so many 
diseases. Yet mental illness remains, to fill two-fifths of all hospital beds, to use at 
least a quarter of a doctor’s professional time, and to be involved in an estimated one- 
third to one-half of medically certified unfitness for work. Has this any connection 
with the absence, during a medical student’s first formative years of study, of any major 
course concerned with human beings as persons in a personal and social world ? There 
is another hiatus also, for though the student is taught much Science, he is taught 
little or nothing about Science, so that his attitude to scientific “‘ truths”’, “ facts”, 
theories, hypotheses and “ proofs”? remains that of the intelligently interested but 
uninstructed layman. Dr. Woodger examines the nature of scientific hypotheses, 
which are incapable of complete proof or confirmation, and therefore capable of dog- 
matic belief or disbelief. The basic requirements of science are defined as (i) bright 
ideas, (ii) observations, and (iii) apparatus, including linguistic apparatus. This theme 
is expanded in one of the most interesting and telling sections of the book, concerned 
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with an examination of the methods of science in investigating problems and formulating 
conclusions. Scientific method entails (a) observations with or without experiment 
and/or special apparatus, (b) observation records requiring the use of language, and 
(c) explanatory hypotheses, based upon an efficient use of the consequence relationship. 
But observations, requiring an observer and perhaps apparatus (which itself entails 
the acceptance of the hypotheses used in its construction), are by no means “ facts’”’, 
and explanatory hypotheses are by no means discovered “ truths ’’. They are indeed 
incapable of complete proof by the very nature of their construction from generalisations 
of observation records. 

The book’s second part begins with a consideration of ‘“ the relation between a 
statement and what it is supposed to be about ”—a subject obviously most relevant 
for a scientific method concerned with observation records and with communication 
of the records and their explanatory hypotheses. This relation is examined, under the 
headings of “ Getting’, ‘‘ Doing ’’, and “ Talking ’’, in a way which will be familiar 
to the student of linguistics and semantic logic, but which is sufficiently startling to 
be stimulating and salutary to the unduly complacent plain man of science or medicine. 
This is a closely packed section which must have been even more highly concentrated 
in lecture form ; it stimulates but by no means satisfies thought, and even the reader, 
who can read and re-read, would be grateful for bibliographical signposting to more 
extended treatment of the subject. Matters treated include subject and object, per- 
ception and reality, cognition, conation and a side-glance at affect, and the abstraction 
of the subject-matter of science—all in thirty pages, with the next three for a recapit- 
ulation of all the foregoing. 

The final portion contains some discussion of psychology and medical psychology 
in certain of their aspects. Dr. Woodger has already made it clear that psychology’s 
subject-matter, field of vision, outlook and method cannot be taken over unchanged 
from a science such as physics. Is psychology itself therefore scientific, and to what 
extent can this prestige-laden title be borne by such non-experimental, near-subjective 
derivatives as psycho-analysis ? Dr. Woodger takes issue with Professor Eysenck for 
his quibble-thrusting animosity in this argument, but joins in criticizing certain over- 
facile scientifications such as the equation through comparative psychology of love 
with sexual behaviour. “Sex is felt to be scientifically respectable (you can write 
reports about it) ’’. On the other hand, psychology is not to be rated unscientific either 
because it has a lunatic fringe of cranks, or because it lacks causal laws of behaviour. 
The fringe of astrologers, alchemists, magnetic belts and iodine socks, and phrenologists 
linger on the periphery of other sciences, and causation is a debatable subject. Debated 
it is, followed by ‘‘ Subjective and Objective ’’, emotion, and ‘‘ the linguistic apparatus 
of medical psychology ”’, where the convenience of metaphors, recognised as metaphors, 
is stated and defended for medical psychology as for atomic physics. 

This is a book Dr. Woodger must have enjoyed writing, and which makes enjoyable 
reading, but it is doubtful if it is a good book. The author starts many hares, and 
though he pursues several of them to the kill, the chase is exhausting for less ardent 
and practised harriers. One is left with a considerable respect for the audiences who 
assimilated this work in the form of lectures. As a book it is stimulating but not easy 
reading. This medical psychologist, already a half-believer, had to struggle to grasp 
some of the arguments, and many a medical student might elect to give up the struggle. 


J. D. Uytman 


A Theology of the Living Church. By L. Harotp Dz Wotr. (New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1953. Pp. 383. Price $5.00). 


It takes a brave man to attempt an outline of theology in under 400 pages, but 
Dr. De Wolf is not lacking in courage. His general standpoint might be described as 
that of a moderate liberalism. The range of problems tackled is enormous, including 
the relations of reason to faith and revelation, the authority and fallibility of the Bible, 
the omnipotence of God and human freedom, the Person and Work of Christ, the doctrine 
of the Church and the Kingdom of God. While the treatment is sometimes perforce 
telegraphic and summary, it is on occasion very suggestive, as in the discussion 
on the omnipotence of God and His relation to time and human freedom. 

Here it seems to your reviewer that Dr. De Wolf is truly scriptural and does not 

the one concept of omnipotence so far as to land us in the insoluble moral and 

ical puzzles which prove an easy target for writers like Professor A. G. N. Flew. 
The doctrine of omnipotence is here in fact replaced by the doctrine of divine lordship. 
In relation to space divine lordship does not of course imply omnipresence in the sense 
of universa) spatial extension. Omnipresence means that it is impossible to escape 
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from God. “In that is both warning to the wrongdoer and consolation to everyone 
who would put his trust in God ”’ (p. 99). 

But God does not transcend time in the same way as He transcends space. Were 
God a spatial being He could not be universally available to His children. But “‘ The ideg 
that God is temporal, not in the sense of being perishable, but in the sense of living, in 
His own being, through an everlasting durée réelle, would involve no such limitation, 
It would imply, of course, that God was not now available to judge or forgive David 
in the hour of Nathan’s ancient reproof of him. But David does not now need Him 
then. So long as there has never been a time when God was not, nor will be a time 
when He no longer exists, a temporal God would be as everlastingly available to meet 
every need as would be a God who existed somehow at all times at once in an eternal 
now” (p. 100). 

De Wolf asserts that God’s power is not limited by any other being ultimately 
independent of His rational will. As we have seen, he denies that even for God the 
future can be already present, and comes to the conclusion that God has in some degree 
limited His own knowledge. ‘‘ He doubtless knows all things. But what is not yet, 
and indeed is still within the possibility of never coming to be, must hardly be knowable 
to God as future actuality ’ (p. 109). There are, of course, difficulties attached to this 
kind of view, but they do not seem so intractable as the difficulties attached to the view 
that God completely transcends time. 

It is, however, in the treatment of the Person and Work of Christ, that this book 
is most vulnerable. After a well-balanced exposition of the New Testament teaching 
on Christ’s humanity, De Wolf leads us to an exposition of the historic testimony to 
Him as the Son of God, and we are at once aware of a slight but persistent tendency to 
minimize the weight of the scriptural evidence on this point. New Testament sayings 
which ought to be read as confirming the doctrine of the subordination of the Eternal 
Son to the Father, are taken, in effect, as disclaimers of the special mystery and authority 
of His Person. This may be intelligible as a reaction against rather blatant assertions 
of a docetic tendency about Christ’s Person in certain strains of popular modern ortho. 
doxy, but it is none the less to be regretted. 

In the end, the reason for this minimizing tendency becomes apparent, when Dr, 
De Wolf commits himself to a modalistic view of the Trinity. Here the unity of God 
is so emphasized, that the personal being of Jesus Christ is excluded from the being 
of God ; the Divine Sonship being taken out of relation to Jesus, and treated as an ab- 
stract entity. If such a theological interpretation of Christ be accepted, there remains 
little to be said for the doctrine of His pre-existence or eternity, or, in any deep sense, 
for His lordship. Nor is it possible to speak of the mystery of His origin in God and 
the mystery of His Person, in the modern, non-technical sense of this last term. It 
is also hard to say, if De Wolf is right, what authority Jesus possessed to forgive sins, 
and the power of the Cross as a redeeming act of God is immensely lessened—a result 
which appears altogether to have escaped De Wolf’s notice. 

It is perhaps a result of these weaknesses that the coming of the Kingdom is not 
in this book related in any integrated way to the historical appearance of Jesus in 
Galilee ; and while there is a good deal of wise discussion of the futurist-eschatological 
and immanentist strains in the gospel records, there is no mention of the “ realized 
eschatology ” of Rudolf Otto and C. H. Dodd, which on this side of the Atlantic seem 
so important a contribution to the whole Christological question. 

If these criticisms represent deep-seated differences of opinion between the author 
and the present reviewer, it must also be said that here is a mind whose clarity of pre- 
sentation and numerous flashes of spiritual insight are singularly attractive. This in- 
sight is specially marked in the treatment of the themes of prayer and divine providence. 


D. CarIRns 


Subject and Object in Modern Theology. By James Brown. (London : S8.C.M. Press. 
1955. Pp. 214. Price 18s). 


The author at the outset asks what is meant by asserting that ‘‘ theology must be 
allowed to have its own standard of truth”’, and clears the way by vindicating the 
relevance of reason to faith. He gives to contemporary Protestant thought the salutary 
warning that “it is entirely doubtful whether theology can cease to be philosophical 
without ceasing to be what has hitherto been known as theology ”’ (p. 16). 

Dr. Brown expounds with great acuity the dualism in Kant’s metaphysics and at 
the same time demonstrates convincingly that this dualism need not be the consequence 
of a Subject-Object distinction. In other words, he leads us to grasp Kant’s epistemo- 
logical doctrine of Subject-Object without falling into the error of confusing meta- 
physical with epistemological arguments. Turning to Kierkegaard, the author asks 
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whether his doctrine of the “‘ moment ”’ does not so devaluate time that history be- 
comes irrelevant and faith appears as an event outside time. Heidegger’s unilateral 
subjectivity, his attempt to oust the Object and eliminate the ethical is critically ex- 
amined. Man, says Heidegger, must choose, but, adds Dr. Brown, he must choose 
something ; mere subjectivity cannot save us. ‘‘ The Object returns inevitably. Ex- 
treme Existentialism has forgotten that a Subject without an Object is nothing at all. 
This abstraction cannot choose anything ”’ (p. 103). 

Buber’s approach to the Subject-Object relation is seen in his emphasis on the two 
distinct relations, J-I7’ and J-THOU. It is noted that his phenomenological analysis, 
far from being without metaphysical presuppositions, has in fact ‘‘ a strong savour of 
Hegelianism ”’ (p. 118). Buber laments our sad human fate that the Thou inevitably 
becomes the Jt and he depreciates the knowledge of the latter in comparison with the 
“real living ’’ of the former. Here Dr. Brown appositelt argues that “‘ no conceivable 
transposition of the use of the terms ‘subjective’ and ‘ objective’ will exempt us 
from the onerous and difficult task upon the question of truth” (p. 122). 

Barth is seen as the author of “a profound and subtle account ” of the relation 
of the human and divine subjectivity in the encounter between God and man. His 
sympathy with Barth’s account does not blind Dr. Brown to its inherent difficulties. 
“Subject” and “ Object’, he says, appear to collapse into each other in Barth’s 
exposition, and he goes on to ask whether all Barth’s use of such terms as choice, de- 
cision, acceptance, commitment does not imply that “‘ there is something that man 
must do for and of himself with regard to this Object which confronts him with the 
necessity, the imperative of choice ”’ (p. 161). 

Faced as we too often are to-day either with exaggerated advocacy or with intem- 
perate attack in respect of the positions which Dr. Brown so ably examines, we may 
well be grateful to him for a treatment which is at once sympathetic, critical and clear. 


RosBeERT CRAIG 


Man in This World. By Hans ZeEHRER. (New York: New York University Press. 
1956. Pp. xi + 317. Price $4.95). 


This is an abridged and edited version of the author’s Der Mensch in Dieser Welt ; 
even in this shortened form it is a formidable volume of more than three hundred pages, 
which often seems repetitious and even verbose. The author sets out on a diagnosis of 
the plight of modern man, starting from the question of a refugee, ‘‘ Well, tell me, who 
am I, and what am I living for, and what is the sense of it all?’ This is an age-old 
question, indeed, but Zehrer regards it as more crucial than ever, now that the world 
has become a neighbourhood, and not only barriers of space are being annihilated but 
class-distinciions are vanishing as well. The question, therefore, is really, How are we 
to understand man in the technological civilisation which he has created and is so 
easily able to destroy ? Zehrer is in the ranks of those who regard the Renaissance as 
@ very partial blessing ; and his analysis of the plight of man is conducted by means 
of a critical rejection of ‘‘ man the measure of all things’’. According to Zehrer, man 
only truly understands himself and the world about him if he is in the right relation 
to God, “the Godly Opposite ” ; man’s mistake has been to reject this destiny, and 
content himself with coming to terms with the external world, the “ dark Opposite ”’. 
He has thus built up Culture, the “‘ dark Opposite ” understood and controlled ; and 
the history of civilisation is the record of what man has achieved along this line, which 
Zehrer would regard as mistaken and carrying within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. This theme is worked out in a variety of ways. The peculiar danger of modern 
man is that he has reached a point of technical ability which makes true perception of 
the nature of the world a practical necessity and not merely a theoretical issue. On 
this reckoning Zehrer can legitimately speak of a crisis of Perception ; and he reinforces 
his argument by well-chosen and vivid illustrations of modern man’s ability to ‘‘ under- 
stand * things without being able to apprehend their nature and purpose. Zehrer writes 
as a convinced Christian, and he argues that man may come to a true understanding 
of himself, of the world and of the way to deal with things only by that reconciliation 
with God which is made possible in Christ. 

Such a bare summary does but scant justice to the wealth and range of Zehrer’s 
argument, which he conducts with philosophical acumen and prophetic vigour. In 
the bye-going there are many perceptive comments upon fashions of thought, ancient 
and modern ; and there is much to stimulate thought. Perhaps the book has two chief 
weaknesses. It could have been both shorter and more powerful, if the author had 
disciplined himself to express his mind with greater precision. The other main weakness 
is that after a wealth of diagnosis there is all too little about the cure. There are, indeed, 
many implications in the diagnosis of the sort of cure that will be ultimately prescribed ; 
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but it is hardly good enough to bustle the reader through a dozen or so pages of rather 
ordinary argumentation for the Christian understanding of man and the world, especially 
if the plight of man is as parlous as the diagnosis suggests. The sensitive perception 
evident in the diagnosis leads the reader to hope for a much more convincing statement 
of what Christianity can do to enable him to solve the problem of perception (under. 
stood in Zehrer’s terms), to provide an adequate understanding of culture, and give 
man the victory over his perennial temptation to behave like a god. Zehrer’s p i 
tion may well be right : it needs much fuller explication against the background a 
himself has drawn. 


JOHN HuxTABLE 


An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis. By JouHN Hospers. (London : Routledge, 
1956. Pp. xii + 532. Price 25s). 

Varieties of Experience. By ALBERT W. Levi. (New York: The Ronald Press Co, 
1975. Pp. ix + 525. Price $5.75). 

The Idealist Tradition. By A. C. Ew1ne. (Glencoe, Ill. : The Free Press. 1957. Pp. 
viii + 369. Price $5.50). 


The idea that philosophy is less a subject than an activity of a special kind, and 
that therefore nobody can begin to understand it except by being forcibly compelled 
to indulge in the exercise of it, under the practical instruction and example of more or 
less expert tutors, is no doubt a sound one. No doubt also this is the reason why under- 
graduates are made to study it primarily through its toughest and most influential 
classics, where they are compelled to witness a philosopher actually grappling with 
his problems, and where they themselves, if they are not more than averagely resistant, 
may eventually get caught up in the problems too. But this emphasis on its not being 
a teach-yourself subject can be overdone : what may be (but not certainly is) suitable 
under the Oxford system, with the colleges’ generous supply of philosophy tutors, is 
less suitable elsewhere and under the more usual conditions. It does not do to forget 
that almost every beginner is an unenthusiastic conscript in an under-officered army, 
and that for almost half the year he will be within reach only of what help he can get 
from books. There is therefore a need for philosophical textbooks, not popularisers 
selling this or that doctrine with the minimum of integrity, but clear and serious intro- 
ductory expositions of major standpoints, with arguments and counterarguments, but 
with no further aim of originality. But, although the need exists, its existence is as 
yet barely recognised in this country, so that little is done (except, perhaps, in elemen- 
tary formal logic) either to create or to meet a demand for such textbooks. Most of 
us are too prone to regard a readiness to supply the need as being in academic bad 
taste, all right in some subjects possibly, and the sort of thing a beak might do perhaps, 
but hardly a don; and philosophers are dons. Fortunately, Professor Hospers, being 
American, does not suffer from these inhibitions. And his publishers are to be con- 
gratulated for having brought out this book over here, although not for having had it 
printed in a font and style that make it look as if it were a product of the 1870's. 

In a long book Professor Hospers covers much ground. After an 80 page discussion 
of the nature and function of words, and of their philosophical uses and abuses, there 
follow chapters on a priori and empirical knowledge, on causality and freedom, on 
mind and deity, on perception, on ethics, and on aesthetics. Although the author's 
views on these subjects come through unconcealed, he expounds their main rivals in 
generous and fairminded measure, and refrains from laying down the law on matters 
greatly in dispute. Subtleties have to be eschewed, and details have to be sacrificed 
to clarity of outline, but simplification does not go too far and never reaches travesty. 
Each chapter is followed by a set of exercises and a list of further reading (articles as 
well as books). The result is a highly readable, highly understandable, and highly 
recommendable volume, which will be of great help and encouragement to any under- 
graduates who can be persuaded that it is not a waste of money to spend it on a book. 

The other two books have a similar purpose, but follow a different method. Pro- 
fessor Levi writes nine short chapters introducing the beginner to philosophy and its 
central topics, each chapter being followed by selected passages from philosophical 
writings on its particular topic. Thus ‘‘ Philosophy and the Ways of Knowing” is 
illustrated by Descartes’ first two Meditations, by C. 8S. Peirce’s essay oa “ Inquiry 
and Belief ’’, and by Bergson’s “‘ Analysis and Intuition’. Aristotle, Mill, Kant, Brad- 
ley and Spinoza are used for the chapter on ethics ; Kant, Marx, Engels, Spengler and 
Popper on history ; etc. 

Dr. Ewing, by following a single broad theme, and by devoting almost all his space 
to passages from his authors, is able to present a more detailed and richer picture, and 
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to avoid the effect of a snippety anthology. All the leading idealists appear from Berkeley 
to Blanshard. And a fair balance is achieved by concluding with four well-known 
critical essays : Cook Wilson’s ‘“‘ Relation and Quality ’’ (from Statement and Inference, 
Vol. II) ; Moore’s “‘ The Refutation of Idealism ” ; Bertrand Russell’s ‘“* The Fallacies 
of Idealism ’’ (from The Problems of Philosophy, Ch. IV); and Nagel’s ‘‘ Sovereign 
Reason’ (from Freedom and Eaperience). 

A. D. Wooziry 


V. I. Lentne : Cahiers philosophiques (Paris : Editions Sociales. 1955. Pp. 422. Price 
Fr frs. 950). 

Deucalion 5. Etudes Hegeliennes. Ed. J. Want. (Neuchatel : Editions de la Bacon- 
niére. 1955. Pp. 172. Price Swiss frs. 7). 


The first of these books is a work of piety. The years 1914-1916 were a time of 
intense philosophical activity for Lenin and the notes he made on some of his reading, 
together with summaries of selected arguments, were published in Russia from his 
notebooks in 1929. The faithful have appreciated the volume, for it has been several 
times reprinted and it now appears in a French translation with notes signed N.R. 
and three elaborate indices. Although part of the book deals with works by Marx, 
Lassalle, Rey, and others, about half of it is devoted to Hegel, especially the Wissen- 
schaft der Logik and the History of Philosophy. Lenin’s annotations are evidence of 
serious study, not only of Hegel but of Greek and modern philosophy as well. His 
reason for giving so much time and trouble to Hegel appears from his statement that 
Marx’s Capital cannot be fully understood without a thorough study and comprehension 
of the whole of Hegel’s Logic. But he naturally concentrates on what serves his own 
purposes : he admits that he forces himself to read Hegel “en materialiste ’’ : “ idi- 
ocies ’’ about God, the Absolute Idea, etc., he passes over, along with the “‘ execrable, 
disgusting chatter about Christianity and the relations of philosophy and religion ”’. 
In any event this is a book which is meant for students of Lenin alone and can be useful 
only for the light which it sheds on him, not on the writers whom he annotates. 

Lenin at least was under no illusions about Hegel’s main drift. The attempt to 
make him an atheist has been reserved for M. Kojéve, who in the first of these Htudes 
Hegeliennes now adds an appendix to his lectures on the Phenomenology. Here, writing 
on The Concept and Time, he declares that Hegel identified the two, solved a problem 
which had been acute since Parmenides, and transformed philosophy, the love of wis- 
dom, into wisdom itself. Any misgivings aroused by this thesis are not dispelled by 
the quotation from Hegel which heads the essay: Die zeit ist der daseiende Begriff 
selbst. Although M. Kojéve seems to have convinced MM. G. Bataille and R. Queneau 
who contribute studies on Hegel, Death and Sacrifice and A Criticism of the Hegelian 
Dialectic, he has failed with M. Jean Wahl, who has little difficulty in showing that the 
attempt to find atheism in the Phenomenology is more heroic than convincing. The 
only study in the book which students of Hegel need notice, unless they are Marxists 
or Existentialists, is the interesting essay by M. Erich Weil on Hegel’s Ethics : but it 
appears in odd company. 

T. M. Knox 


Toward Reunion in Philosophy. By Morton Wurrre. (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press. London: 0.U.P. 1956. Pp. xv + 308. Price 45s). 


For some years now Quine, Goodman and White have been systematically cam- 
paigning against the use of modal or intensional notions in logic and philosophy. The 
war has had to be fought on two fronts : against those like Church and Lewis, whose 
defence of such notions plunges them not unwillingly into a Platonistic ontology, and 
against those like Carnap, who claim that use of the logical modalities is reconcilable 
with a tough-minded empiricism. On the Church-Lewis front, after some mutual probing 
of positions, nothing but a stalemate can result, because intensionalists who invoke 
without any internal coherence a subsistent world of propositions, attributes and mean- 
ings can be countered only by the charge of obscurum per obscurius. But on the Carnap 
front, where intensionalists rely on purely linguistic considerations for the analysis 
of modal notions, major victories are possible, because both sides agree on the need 
for tough-minded clarity. Toward Reunion in Philosophy is an important book that 
is intended to act as an eirenicon by putting this war on two fronts into a larger his- 
torical and philosophical perspective, in which ethics is taken as seriously as logic 
and science and the ideas of Mill, Moore, Ryle, Austin, etc., are considered as carefully 
as those of Frege, Russell, Carnap, Quine, etc, 
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White begins by arguing that no existential statements are radically different jn 
kind from any others. Against Russell, for instance, who in The Problems of Phi 
held that universals ‘‘ existed ’’, but in a different sense from that in which physical 
objects existed, White maintains that, “ if a philosopher is going to be clever and prove 
that there are more things than an ordinary man thinks there are, he should not ¢ 
the meaning of ‘ there are’ in the middle of the argument’. Against Ryle, who in 
The Concept of Mind held that ‘ there are’ is used differently in saying ‘‘ There are 
minds” from what it is in saying “ There are bodies”’, White argues that this doeg 
not follow from, but rather is incompatible with, the claim that minds and bodies are 
“ different sorts of things’. As for Carnap, who has often sought to distinguish be. 
tween those existence-questions that may be asked within a conceptual framework 
and are questions of fact, like ‘ Are there bacteria ? ’, and those that, though apparently 
factual, are really about the utility of such a framework, like ‘ Are there physical ob. 
jects ?’, White agrees that both the rejection of metaphysical ontologies as “‘ meaning. 
less ’’ and the acceptance of certain universes of discourse, like the world of physical 
objects, are matters for decision. But what we decide, White argues, is to postulate 
the truth of some existence statements and to aim at proving the truth of others. And 
the postulates are no less a part of our theory than the proofs. Moreover, postulation 
is merely the linguistic activity of writing the sentence taken as a postulate under the 
word ‘ postulate’ or at the top of our first page, though important questions may 
arise about how such postulatings are justified. 

White’s insistence on the homogeneity of existence statements carries with it a 
repudiation of the distinction between categorial and non-categorial predicates, and 
he points out how this repudiation is made more acceptable by, though it does not 
necessitate, a preference for avoiding the logical antinomies in the manner of Zermelo 
instead of through a theory of types. At the same time it is made clear, he thinks, how 
attributes may be dismissed from our consideration : we do not need to postulate 
them. (If, for instance, we distinguish between different kinds of linguistic activity, 
like describing and prescribing, we can, according to White, express the sound core 
of Moore’s attack on naturalistic ethics without recourse to distinctions of intension). 
Moreover, if we cannot accept the distinction between questions about a framework 
and questions within it, we cannot defend therewith the analytic-synthetic distinction. 
At best we can only say, White suggests, that just as being a postulate simply amounts 
to being called a postulate, so being analytic might amount to being called “ analytic ”. 
But White holds this “ ritual of ‘ analytic ’-making ”’ to be useless, unlike the acts of 
postulation and defining : it adds nothing of value to the decision to accept a statemen 
a priori, for such a statement is simply ‘‘ a sentence that we accept without consideri 
the impact of its acceptance on any other sentence ” in “‘ the system of our beliefs”. 

Because particular acts of postulation and defining (and of “ analytic ’’-making 
and “ meaningless ’’-calling, too, if one indulges in these) call for justification White 
argues that the philosophy of logic and science should not be divorced from that of 
ethics. Indeed, not only are value-judgments integral to the conceptualisation of 
logic and science and to the activity of philosophising, but in the ‘‘ seamless web ” of 
our beliefs we are no more entitled to draw a sharp distinction between beliefs about 
what is and what should be than between beliefs about what is and what must be. To 
apply ‘ true ’ to ‘ This desk weighs more than two pounds’ or ‘ All vixens are cunning’ 
is as much a matter for practical decision as is keeping a promise, rejecting quantifi- 
cation over attributes or accepting the principle of the syllogism. For the true, accord- 
ing to White, is ‘‘ that of which we are justified in saying ‘ It’s true’ or ‘I accept it’ 
where ‘I accept it’ and ‘It’s true’ are both performatory in Austin’s sense, as P. F. 
Strawson has argued ’’. And even those who accept a Stevensonian account of value 
judgment should recognise that, when ‘I approve of O’ figures in ethical argument, it 
too “is very close to being performatory in just the same sense in which ‘I promise’ 

. and the logical legislator’s ‘I define’ ”’ are performatory. 

This necessarily brief and selective sketch of White’s argument cannot convey the 
care, clarity and thoroughness with which that argument is developed, but I hope 
it conveys something of the latter’s interest. The book contains many penetrating 
criticisms of earlier work by analytical philosophers, especially of that by Moore and 
Russell, and these criticisms are often worth reading for their own sake, quite apart 
from their place in White’s argument. But there are several difficulties in White’s 
own views that he does not seem to have considered. 

The notion of performatory usage is a good idea, so far as it goes, but like many 
other good ideas it tempts us to think it goes further than it does. Certainly, there 
can be much more to approving conduct that, as White figuratively describes it, 
** putting one’s stamp of approval’’ on it. Many people approve of things of which 
they never publicly confess their approval, and they would be very surprised if told 
that they must therefore have performed their approving-ritual in private. When we 
say that we approve of kindness or bravery, therefore, we use the word ‘ approve’ in 
@ much less performatory way than when we say that we approve of a document for 
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publication. The former kind of approval could exist even if we did not signify it : 
the latter could not. Moreover, I have shown elsewhere (Analysis x, 1950, pp. 156-60) 
that there is an important use of ‘ true’ which will not fit Strawson’s performatory 
analysis. This use occurs in statements like ‘ Anything the policeman said is true * that 
can figure as the premisses or conclusions of arguments. Of course, ‘It’s true that 
anything the policeman said is true’ seems more amenable. But utterance of such a 
sentence would normally be intended to advertise a concession rather than to proclaim 
a belief. Finally, while “ analytic ’-making, postulating or ‘“‘ meaningless *’-calling 
sometimes assume a quasi-ritual character, especially in the construction of formalised 
languages, there are other occasions on which their analysis presents a more difficult 
problem. An anthropologist, say, develops an informal account of some primitive 
way of life. His philosophically educated critics remark on his usage of ‘ brother’ 
that, though he never explicitly acknowledges it, ‘ Brothers are male siblings ’ is analytic 
for him, or perhaps they say that for him ‘ All human beings have the same physio- 
logical needs ’ is an unacknowledged postulate. At the same time they may condemn 
a particular sentence as meaningless in its context, perhaps because arguments about 
whether a certain form of behaviour is art or magic are irrelevant to the level of culture 
concerned. Now, it is clearly not the critics’ intention to make these sentences analytic, 
postulated, or meaningless, respectively, by saying that they are so: the critics are 
claiming rather that the author has made them so without acknowledging it. But if / 
instead we claim that the author is performing the required ritual implicitly, we seem | 
to be admitting that ‘ analytic ’, ‘ postulated * and ‘ meaningless’ are predicates that | 
can enter into deductive arguments. 

More seriously still for White’s thesis, one does not avoid problems of intensionality 
by talking in terms of linguistic activities like postulating, defining, describing, pre- 
scribing, etc., instead of in terms of attributes or propositions. All the old problems 
recur in a familiar form when we ask about the criteria of identity and difference for 
instances of such activities. Extensionally (to judge by the substitutability of identicals) 
there seems no difference between ‘ He described what he saw as a human’ and ‘ He 
described what he saw as a featherless biped’. Yet the one statement might be true 
and the other false. Even the distinction of describing from prescribing falls wide of 
the mark at which White aims it. For it does not tell us whether prescribing a line of 
conduct as morally good is to be reckoned a different action from prescribing the same 
line of conduct as productive of happiness, if in fact all morally good conduct turns 
out to produce happiness. Moreover, White says so little about the analysis of indirect 
discourse (though that is one of the major current preoccupations of intensionalist 
logicians) that he gives his readers no indication of how he would surmount these diffi- 
culties—unless it be in the course of discussing disagreement in belief about an object 
O (pp. 219-20). There he suggests that ‘“‘ we may imagine ourselves uniting into one 
vast conjunction all of the sentences about O which X accepts, then doing something 
similar for all the sentences about O which Y accepts, and then asking whether these 
two long sentences are incompatible ’’. But in fact, of course, we might decide with 
adequate justification that X and Y disagree in their reported beliefs even if we know 
nothing of the language which they speak. A simple sentential analysis of belief-state- 
ments, like that hinted at here by White, can give no account of how we may be justified 
in doing this, since all reference to propositions or synonymy is barred by White’s 
attack on the philosophical utility of such notions. 

L. JONATHAN COHEN 


The Problem of Knowledge. By A. J. AyER. (London: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. x + 
258. Price 18s). 


The Problem of Knowledge can be likened to a house with one main storey, an attic and 
a large basement. Visitors are conducted straight to the attic. From there they survey 
the countryside, the ups and downs of philosophical enquiry in which the problem of 
knowledge is set. They mark what roads lead to the house, what sort of traffic can be 
carried to it, and what roads lead away from it. Then they descend to the ground floor. 
Here they dwell for a while, moving around and inspecting the quality and arrangement 
of the furnishings and embellishments. But they move with caution. There is wood- 
worm in the floors and no-one dares to cross the middle of them. So all descend to 
the basement, where they discuss how props can be put in and how the marauding 
beetles can be eradicated from some of the boards which they occupy. For the danger 
is that good solid furniture simply cannot be used ! 

Professor Ayer first exploits his ‘problem of knowledge’ as ‘“‘ an example of a 
philosophical enquiry ” (p. vii). It is one of the questions where (to put it darkly) 
“the nature of the facts ” (p. 26) is at issue but not the facts. A survey of it consists 
in seeing “‘ what further questions it incorporates, and what sorts of statement the 
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attempt to answer it leads him [sc. the philosopher]to make” (p. 3). Ayer next discusses, in 
this setting, the problem of defining ‘ knowledge ’. Although he examines many hetero. 
geneous instances of * knowing ’, his main interest here is in establishing “ necessary 
and sufficient conditions for knowing that something is the case’ (p. 34). These are, 
that what one is said to know should be true, and that one should both be sure and haye 
the right to be sure of what one ‘ knows ’. This much, the meaning which we put upon 
the verb ‘ to know ’, Ayer treats as solid and secure. But from a certain point of view 
the definition is poised uncertainly. The standards by which it is applied are insecure; 
the ways in which we earn the right to be sure always lying open to the sceptic’s attack, 
For this reason Ayer shifts his ground to the theory of knowledge, and considers how 
far he can drive back a Pyrrhonian type of scepticism, first in the province of experi- 
mental proof in general and then in the special fields of perception, memory and personal 
identity. Such scepticism is always an attack on a passage from evidence to conclusion, 
The beliefs which it attacks, beliefs, for example, in physical objects, in the past, or in 
the minds of others, all apparently involve such a passage. But although the passage 
must be made if we are to arrive at any belief of any of these kinds, it is a route neither 
deductive nor inductive, and as such cannot be justified. That being the general pat- 
tern of sceptical argument, attempts to vindicate our claims to knowledge are 
correspondingly. They are, first, naive realism, which denies that our ‘ knowledge’ is 
the result of a passage of the kind described ; secondly, reductionism, which admits 
the passage but holds that it is in fact deductive ; thirdly, the scientific approach, which 
likewise admits the passage but holds that it is inductive ; and fourthly, the method 
of descriptive analysis, which will not allow that transitions of the sorts described, 
though they may be neither deductive nor inductive, require justification such as the 
sceptic demands for them. 

In a short review it is difficult to convey the flavour of the argumentation with 
which Ayer works out this comprehensive plan. His book is a conspectus of possible 
theories of knowledge. Each separate discussion is itself a conspectus of modern think- 
ing on the subject. But apart from the fact that so much of the thinking to be synthe. _ 
sised has been Ayer’s own, the discussion is so unified that it can be taken as a model in 
demonstrating how the logic (in the proper sense) of epistemological positions should 
be developed. 

The toleration which Ayer displays in this book also can be taken as a model. Broadly 
speaking, Ayer now seems to be in sympathy with the method of descriptive analysis, 
but he avoids saying that the sceptic’s questions make no sense. From a certain point 
of view the sceptic is asking wrong, perhaps even “‘ impossible *’ questions (p. 185), 
but his questions in effect manoeuvre us into seeing what are the appropriate criteria 
of right and wrong, rationality and irrationality, in the subject-matter we are examining, 
Thus, the sceptic about induction ‘*‘ cannot be refuted ; or rather he can be refuted only 
by reference to the standards which he questions, or rejects ”’ (p. 81). Here the sceptic’s 
** merit ’’ (¢bid.) is that he forces us to see how induction sets its own standard of ration- 
ality. This touch of charity recalls Goodman’s ‘ belated apologies’ to Hume (in Faet, 
Fiction, and Forecast, p. 68). Yet when all is said and done, I need hardly point out, 
such treatment simply emphasises the nature of inductive reasoning. It is not as if it 
could somehow reduce to nothing such awe as I happen to feel for the possibility that, 
the circumstances remaining as before, the next pressing of the light-switch may not 
turn on the light. In other words the ‘ problem of induction ’ remains as a predicament, 
It is not dissipated, only much clarified. It has been transformed, but not transformed 
out of all recognition. 

In regard to perception the sceptic, Ayer thinks, is right in his insistence on the gap 
to be bridged between the evidence of our senses and the beliefs in which we express 
what we perceive. The sceptic is correct also in his anti-reductionism. (It may be 
remarked in passing that Ayer now writes of sense-datum theories rather nostalgically. 
The question of the admissibility of sense-data is “‘ still worth discussing” (p. 124):_ 
but we do not have to presuppose sense-data in order to be sceptical about perception), — 
Scepticism, however, is wrong in concluding that we cannot find any justification for 
a physical-object statement. If a physical-object statement “ functions as part of & © 
theory which accounts for our experiences, it must be possible for them to justify it” 
(p. 148). Here again Ayer is simply putting scepticism in proportion. He is elaborating 
the truism that justification of a statement is always relative, to a theory or to a language 
as the case may be. In discussing the justification of our claims to knowledge of the 
past Ayer arrives at a similar position (see especially pp. 183-5). When he is discussing ~ 
the foundations of our claims to know that other people have experiences of this oF 
that kind, the upshot is just the same. We cannot “ vindicate such claims in general, | 
any more than we can give a general vindication of our trust in memory... . 











rather, the general vindication comes out only in the way in which the evidence i” aa 


found to be sufficient in particular instances ’’ (p. 253). These two sentences express 
very well the way in which Ayer contrives to keep scepticism at arm’s length, but also — 
to put it properly in focus by doing so. ; 
G. P. HenpERSON 














